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HE forms of music are self-originated ; those of other 

arts are either geometrical or are copied from Nature. 
Bi ace 

MUSICAL composition is a gossamer web of tones 

that has little resemblance to any work of nature, 

except that it is usually consistent and true to itself. 


“Only by a considerable effort of the imagination are 


analogies between musical structures and architectural 
plans, &c., discovered. 


USIC is commonly spoken of as the language of 

emotion and not of facts. But emotion is most 

truly a fact and one which will not be ignored. Much 

gold will not bring sympathy, but sympathy will bring 

much gold; as the subscriptions for sufferers inthe South 
and in Ireland have proved. 


NE proof that music is the natural expression of the 
0) human soul—recording its experiences in different 
stages of the world’s history—is found in the fact that 
the art is so greatly changed in the present day from what 
it was in bygone times. It is possible that if the music 
of the ancient Greeks were to be heard now it would ap- 
pear as strange and inexplicable to us as the law that 
Antigone should suffer the penalty of death for perform- 
ing a sisterly act, and other such matters with which we 
cannot bring our hearts into sympathy. 

- 

F a musician has more blissful experiences than other 
] artists, he certainly has his trials and disappoint- 
ments in full measure; and is even sometimes denied 
bread and a chance of hearing his productions performed. 
Schubert had to be content with imagining how his great- 
est orchestral works would sound, and also with 
very few material comforts. One of the greatest crosses 
of the creative musician is the necessity he is under of 
writing out in full the details of each composition. Sim- 
ply as manual labor this is drudgery, and wholly in- 
artistic. It has frequently led to blindness and mental 
suffering from the strain endured by the optic nerve. 
While a poet may employ a phonographer, a sculptor a 
mechanic to roughly prepare his marble, an architect a 
builder, and a painter an engraver or student to carry out 
his designs or roughly sketched forms, the composer 
must write all the parts for the individual instruments in 
his score unassisted. It would take almost a lifetime to 
make fair copies of the published works of a prolific com- 
poser; and yet he may have rewritten some of his works 
more than once, corrected the engraver's proofs and 
superintended their performance. Bach also taught his 
choir boys to sing, and even engraved some of his con- 
certed works on copper to prevent errors. 


+ VOICE AND VERSE. 

EFORE the modern orchestra attained its self-de- 
pendence, vocal music had an instrumental char- 
acter. Therefore, we find in the works of Bach and 
Handel many florid passages sung to one syllable, and in 
the secular songs of their day, burdens of “tra la la,” &c., 
or meaningless expressions, on which the singer might 
vocalize florid runs free from all considerations of the 
text. Subsequently all such rapid passages were given 
to the instruments, and greater consideration was ac- 

corded to the natural requirements of the language. 

A glance at the chorus parts of Mendelssohn's ora- 
torios will illustrate this fact. But now, there is a ten- 
dency to give the orchestra all the real music subject 
matter and the singer nothing more than a most dreary 
declamatory setting of the text. This appears to be an 
error in the opposite direction. Although poetical and 
musical melody often have little in common, yet poetry 
may be truly wedded to song without the latter resigning 
its chief characteristics. To give the orchestra the entire 
gamut in which to revel freely and to condemn the singer 
to recite a monotone, as Berlioz has done in his “Romeo” 
and “Requiem,” is to elevate the orchestra at the expense 
of the singer, and also to destroy the music of speech 
and to give little in the way of musically determined 
tones in compensation, 

A poem read aloud expressively would have subtle, 
unwritten variations of pitch and speed. If the com- 





poser reduces these to his strongly defined and mathe- 
matically proportioned systems, he should feel bound to 
render all he can in return for the special effects he 
destroys. To pin the singer down to one or even two 
notes, is not to enlarge the expressive power of the poem, 
but to destroy it. For, in ordinary speech, the voice 
waves continuously up and down, requiring at least an 
octave for these variations of pitch; while in moments of 
passionate emotion, these variations as well as those of 
speed are still greater and are apparently quite unre- 
strained. 

The musician should determine these changes with 
consummate art, and not reduce them to a monotonous 
level while pretending to pay deference to language, 
The florid embellishments of the old school were smaller 
faults, for they at least allowed the vocalist to prove that 
he experienced the emotions indicated in the text. 








os 
HINDOO MUSIC. Y 

N the Vedic writings music is treated both math- 
ematically and philosophically. The theories point 
to the production of finer art works than any with which 
we have become acquainted. This may be accounted for 
from the fact of extemporization being so greatly culti- 
vated and to the dislike of the Hindoos of making posi- 
tive and unalterable arrangements of melodies. The per- 
former was expected on all occasions to speak from his 
heart, and not to fall back upon his book, thereby giving 

a routine-like delivery. 

It is singular that the Vina was tuned in such a manner 
that the strings formed the chord of “A major,” har- 
mony not being employed. The accompaniment con- 
sisted of the notes of the vocal melody, and here and there 
an octave or a drone bass note. The Hindoo, although 
hating analysis, was allured into constructing euphonic 
Sanscrit speech by music. In the one thousand hymns of 
the Rig Veda there is no perceptible dawning of divine 
idea, theology or language. Allis complete. Therefore 
one cannot speak of development or evolution. Among 
ancient people the Hebrew looked for signs and mira- 
cles; the Egyptians, Chinese and Greeks loved limits, 
law and objectivity; while the Hindoo loved the illimit- 
able and to dwell in thought on the infinite. Hence the 
extreme freedom of the music of India and its perform- 
ance, as regards form. The Hindoos preferred to re- 
member virtues rather than erect monuments; to love 
memorizing sacred texts rather than to multiply copies 
of them. They were a nation of philosophers completely 
absorbed in problems of creation, existence and the in- 
ward life of the soul. 

In the Vedic age the mildness of the climate charmed 
away ills, leaving smiles and tender feelings. In the 
“voluptuous calm and dreamy atmosphere of the lotus 
eater’s land,” the social organization favored the develop- 
ment of the gentler passions, and gloomy ideas were 
drowned in the happiness of the present. The music 
mirrors this. No foreign influence, exotic element or 
deep, stirring revolutions led to the growth of stronger 
passions, and thus to the formation of rougher songs, 
like those of the hardy children of the West, whose 
bolder passions and colder clime induce a different con- 
dition of things. 

The Hindoos are comparatively careless of objective 
truth, and are less given to observe and record than the 
Chinese. They care more for the present or future than 
the past; hence, their history is not so well known as it 
might have been. And, although they are extremely 
fond of introspection and philosophical inquiries respect- 
ing transmigration, Xc., yet they taught the Arabs arith- 
metic and algebra; and thus these sciences have come 
down to us. The figures in arithmetic are Sanscrit let- 
ters. Although the Hindoos disregard dates and the 
historic element, and their climate is unfavorable to the 
preservation of manuscripts, yet we have writings dating 
from 1500 B. C. The Hindoo drama is “romantic” 
rather than classic, the unities of time and place not 
being kept. Yet it is not extravagant like the Chinese, 
nor severe like the Greek. It was however a scholastic 
exhibition for the learned, given on solemn occasions, 
and the performance of any play was rarely repeated. 
About sixty Sanscrit plays are in existence, of which 
Kalidasa wrote three. Although dramatists were al- 
lowed a certain freedom, for instance, as regards the uni- 
ties already mentioned, yet they had to conform to many 
regulations, whatever form their works assumed. Tragic 
catastrophe was prohibited; no work was allowed that 
left a painful impression, although they were expected to 
excite pity, terror, &c. The strictest decorum had to be 
observed, and therefore there were interdictions respect- 
ing the representation of hostile defiance, solemn impre- 
cations, exile, degradation, national calamity, biting, 
expectoration, washing, embracing, scratching, kissing, 
eating, sleeping, bathing, and the marriage ceremony. 
All was exemplary and dignified. Ten principal kinds of 





plays are distinguished. The first, Natakawas 


stage 
was of the highest character, the hero being a monarch, 


demi-god or divinity. This work was strictly developed, 
in the sense that episodes could not be introduced. |, 
had from five to ten acts, and was somewhat like the olq 
Greek tragedy, on account of the dignity and severity of 
the style. Death, however, was never simulated or even 
announced, and tragedy and comedy were mixed, as with 
ourselves. 

The second form, Prakarana, was less elevated, love 
themes and family subjects being employed. The third 
form, Bharna, was a monologue in one act. The fourth, 
Vinyaga, was military. The fifth, Samavakara, depicteq 
heroism. The sixth, Dima, had a demon for hero. The 
seventh, Ihamriga, was full of intrigue and mirth. The 
eighth, Hanka, was pathetic. The ninth, Vithi, dealt 
with comic love. The tenth, Prahasana, was principally 


comic satire. The general plan of construction was for 


Prakarana, for instance, as follows: (1) The leading idea: 
(2) Unintentional development of secondary incidents 
giving clew to the resolution ; (3) Episode or embellish- 
ment; (4) Episodal incidents but not for the principal 
actors; (5) The end or object, which formed a most elab- 
orate finale, having five phases—(1) The opening of a 
train of incidents ; (2) Obstructions ; (3) Covert prosecu- 
tion ; (4) Expectation baffled; (5) Catastrophe. As, for 
example, in Shakespeare's “ Romeo and Juliet,” the bail, 
the garden scene, the assent to Paris, the despair of 
Romeo, and death of all. Married women are never made 
objects of intrigue. 

At the performances of Sanscrit plays the spectators 
were, as already remarked, learned men, acquainted with 
the language, which was not the vernacular, and of course 
also the Prakrit, that always was used for the women’s 
parts and those of inferior personages. The mode of 
introducing the play appears singular and ingenious, 
The Brahmin who acted as stage manager first said a 
benediction, then noticed the author, complimented the 
audience on their appreciation, elucidated the plot, and 
then very adroitly introduced a personage by saying, per- 
haps, “ Here is so-and-so, who will explain further,” and 
the play was begun. 

The celebrated drama, “ Sakuntala,” by Kalidasa (not 
the episode in the Mahabarata bearing the same title), is 
thought of in America in connection with Goldn.ark’s 
overture, whichis a great favorite here. If Kalidasa is 
admired for the richness of his poetic fancy, knowledge 
of the human heart, and familiarity with the counter- 
workings of its conflicting emotions, the composer Gold- 
mark must be credited for appreciating and _ possessing 
these powers. His music is as pure and ineffably beauti- 
ful as “ Sakuntala” herself, or the Devanagari recension 
of the text. It is as “radiant with the glow of sensuous 
beauty as a tree with bloom” (act i.). In Hindoo playsa 
curtain alone does duty for scenery, appeals being made 
to the imagination ; Goldmark’s music also makes a similar 
appeal. Great variety of metre and even prose are used in 
the text ; the overture is similarly complex with inter- 
woven rhythms. 

In the Greek drama the chorus was a kind of idealized 
spectator, but, in the Sanscrit, a holy Brahmin occupied a 
similar position, addressing the audience and actors also. 
In the prologue to “Sakuntala” the extreme beauty of a 
song sung by an actress “decoys the thoughts” and in- 
duces temporarily a seeming forgetfulness on the part of 
the Brahmin, and also causes the audience—“the feelings 
of their souls fixed on the melody”—“to sit so still and 
with such riveted attention,” as if the whole assembly 
were “formed into a picture.” The Brahmin using these 
words draws attention to the fact. We, who hundreds of 
years later act in a similar capacity as critic of both au- 
dience and performance, may say that we have seen Phil- 
harmonic audiences in New York behave similarly during 
the performance of the overture. The picture of the as- 
sembled thousands has caused the scene and the lan- 
guage of this extremely fascinating Indian play to come 
before our mental ken. 

Six orders of musicians are recognized among the Hin- 
doos. First, Nayak, having a perfect knowledge of a0- 
cient music, both as regards theory and practice. Sec 
ond, Gunohurb, who sing ancient and modern music. 
(The Gounic sings only modern.) Third, Culavunts, who 
sing specially Dhourpads, livuts, &c. Fourth, Thkuwals 
who excel in Kouls, Turanahs, Kheals, &c. Fifth, 
Dharies, who sing specially the Curcas; and sixth, the 
Pandits, who study theory, without occupying themselves 
with practice, and therefore, according to Willard, are like 
the English university graduates in music. 

In India gut strings are not used, for there is a horror 
of touching impurities. The women sing, and undeve- 
oped adults are not sought. In Sanscrit there is no word 
referring to such imperfect creatures. 

There is a special kind of Raga for each of the six se 
sons of the year, which is sung only at the proper seaso% 
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just as in the Catholic church the list of hymns, with the 
associated music, which extends throughout the ecclesi- 
astical year, arranges for “Adeste Fidelis” to be sung at 
Christmas, and so on. 

Music exercises great power over the Hindoos when as- 
sociated with religious subjects and ancient poetry. One 
of the constellations in the Indian zodiac is a woman 
playing on a vina. This stringed instrument is spoken of 
as being charming in society and also solitude. It helps 
to overcome chagrin in love and gives new zest to its 
pleasure. 








SHAKESPEARE AS A MUSICIAN. 
Part XV. 
(COPYRIGHTED—ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
(HAKESPEARE very frequently mentions the warlike 
trumpet, and with such happily chosen epithets that 
he could not have been insensible to its special character- 
istics. He speaks of it so truthfully,as regards its sig- 
nificance as a representative voice and exactly as a sym- 
phonist regards it in writing his dramas for orchestral 
instruments, that in this respect Shakespeare takes 
rank as a composer. He had the musician’s instinct, 
which Berlioz wrote a treatise to illustrate. Homer, in 
the “Iliad,” refers to the trumpet’s clangor but once 
(Book 18), although the work is at least five times longer 
than a Shakespearian play, consists of one long series of 
battle pieces, and the writer was a professed musician. 
In the entire twenty-four books hardly a dozen references 
are made to music, although in the heroic age miracu- 
lous powers were ascribed to it. In the “Odyssey” it is 
mentioned more frequently (forty-eight times), the sub- 
ject appearing to give more opportunities for its intro- 
duction. 
In Shakespeare, whatever the subject, music is never 
neglected, but in the most unexpected manner is made 
the means of illustrating matters most diverse and appar- 
ently wholly beyond music’s range. 
Only a few quotations are necessary to prove the truth 
of these assertions. 
“ Kine Ricwarp II,” 
‘* How high a pitch his resolution soars.”’ 
‘** Roused up with boisterous, untuned drums, 
With harsh resounding trumpets’ dreadful bray.” 


** And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
Than an unstringed viol or a harp, 
Or like a cunning instrument cased up, 
Or, being open, put into his hands, 
That knows no touch to tune the harmony.” 
‘* Suppose the singing birds, musicians.’’ 


See “Lear” and “Henry VI.,” Parts I. and II.” 


“ They say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony.” 


‘ The setting sun and music at the close, 
As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last.”” 


See “Twelfth Night” and “Henry V.” 


* Then there are found lascivious metres; to whose venom sound 
The open ear of youth doth always listen.” 


‘* His tongue is now a stringless instrument.”’ 
* Through brazen trumpet send the breath of parle.”’ 
Reference is here made to the speaking trumpet, which, 
in some way not understood, augments the power of 
spoken words. 


** Let's march without the noise of threat’ning drum.”’ 
* For night owls shriek where mounting larks should sing.”’ 


** Madam, I'll sing. 
Tis well that thou hast cause.”’ 


** Music do I hear? 
Ha, ha! keep time. How sour sweet music is, 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept ! 
So is it in the music of men’s lives. 
And here have I the daintiness of ear 
To check time broke in a disordered string. 
But, for the concord of my state and time, 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 

* * * * * * * 
This music mads me, let it sound no more, 
For, though it have holp madmen to their wits, 
In me, it seems, it will make wise men mad.”’ 


See “ Measure for Measure,” “As You Like It.” 


“I pray you, daughter, sing, or express yourself in a more 
comfortable sort.” 
* With thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds, 
Thou mad’st thine enemies shake.” 
* Go sound thy trumpet in the market-place.” 
* The shepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, 


More than [ know the sound of Marcius’ tongue 
From every meaner man’s.” 


_ occ “Henry VI,” Parts L, Il. and HI; “ Winter's 
lale,’ “ Othello,” “Twelfth Night,” and “ King Lear.” 


* May these same instruments, which you profane, 
Never sound more! When drums and trumpets shall 
1 the field prove flatterers, let courts and cities be 


“ Hark! the trumpets. 
These are the ushers of Marcius; before him 
He carries noise, and behind him he leaves tears. 


“ Some certain of your brethren roared and ran 
From the noise of our own drums.” 


“ My throat of war be turn’d, 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin voice 
That babies lulls asleep !"” 


See “ As You Like It,” “ Two Noble Kinsmen.” 


“ A name unmusical to the Volscian’s ears, 
And harsh in sound to thine.” 


“* See our tradesmen sing in their shops, and going 
About their functions friendly.” 


“ Why, hark you 
The trumpets, sackbuts, psalteries, and fifes, 
Tabors, and cymbals, and the shouting Romans 
Make the sun dance. Hark you!" &c. 


“ Beat thou the drum, that it speak mournfully.” 
(Dead March.) 
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MINOR TOPICS. 


A PIANIST, new to a London audience, C. Hey- 
mann, has not succeeded in creating the most favorable 
impression on musical critics, one of whom says that “his 
playing is wholly without piquancy, grace or intensity. His 
power lies in a pretty touch and admirable execution.” Such 
an opinion may truly be considered rather sweeping, con- 
sidering that ‘‘grace” is charm and ‘‘intensity” passion. To 
make up for the lack of these two chief qualities, he is said 
to have ‘‘admirable execution.” Alas! in these days 
mechanical perfection seems to have taken the place of every- 
thing else, Varied expression and chatacteristic interpreta- 
tions are as infrequent as desirable. 


At one of the late Richter concerts given in Lon- 
don, Wagner’s new ‘‘Venusberg” music was performed and 
received with marked approbation. It is an interpolation in 
the overture to ‘“‘Tannhiuser,” which begins in the usual 
way, but is cut short about the middle, being merged into 
the ‘‘Venusberg” music, which rises to the highest degree of 
intensity, followed by strains of a quiet and voluptuous 
character. The effect is said to be remarkable. The per- 
formance under Richter was truly superb, and deserved the 
highest praise. Wagner’s music is evidently gaining ground 
in conservative England. 


At Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, Miss Hauk re- 
cently appeared again in “Carmen.” In this opera, in the 
title réle, she is said to have no equal, being really ‘‘the” 
Carmen, as she realizes the character to the life. In this 
opinion American critics coincide, impersonations of the réle 
by other artists having lacked the necessary abandon and 
vim. Precisely on this account, however, she fails in char- 
acters of a quieter and deeper kind, for when she attempted 
the réle of Alice in ‘‘Robert,” her success was only medi- 
ocre. She is an ideal Carmen, and to be the best represen- 
tative of only one character brings fame and fortune. 


Herr Bonawitz, the pianist, has succeeded in 
making the most favorable impression in London, both as an 
executant and composer. His recitals have been attended 
by the best musicians, who have found much to admire in 
him as an artist. His interpretations of some of Beethoven's 
piano sonatas have been recorded as admirable, while his 
playing of lighter, yet more brilliant works, caused true en- 
thusiasm in his audience. One of Herr Bonawitz's larger 
compositions is ** The Bride of Messina,” an opera which has 
been produced with much success. His future career is as- 


sured. 


AnToN RusINsTEIN’s recent recitals in London 
have been one of the musical events of the world’s metropo- 
lis this season. His rendering of some numbers of Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Carneval” was in the highest degree spirited and 
effective. A critic noting this makes the frequent remark 
that the ‘‘ Carneval” is too often attempted by ‘* pianoforte 
impostors.” To this assertion an earnest assent will be 
readily given. There are more would-be piano virtuosi than 
the ordinary public has any idea of, who depend upon a cer- 
tain facility of execution to obtain the applause and good 
will of soi-disant judges of music, who are always numer- 
ously represented in audiences, but whose opinions are 
valueless with regard to what constitutes real art and true 


artists. 


Tue “‘ Societe des Concerts” at the Champs-Elysees 
summer circus have selected the following subjects for the 
1881 competition: First, a symphony overture for grand 
orchestra. Second, a concert for violin and orchestra. 
French composers only are permitted to compete. A pecul- 


francs in value; the only prize for the ‘violin concerto” is 





CoLonet Mapteson has decided to give up opera 
in London and devote himself to the American public—his 
troupe and all his paraphernalia also. Whether he was 
“hopelessly” involved in England and turns “hopefully” 
to this continent, is not at present to be fully answered. 
Certain it is that he has sold out his entire interest, good 
will and lease in Her Majesty’s Theatre, receiving a good 
round sum for them; but what will remain to him of this 
after all his liabilities have been liquidated is entirely too 
problematical for guessing to be indulged in with regard to 
it. The only matter that directly concerns the New York 
public is the variety of Colonel Mapleson’s répertoire and 
the manner in which the operas chosen wil! be represented. 





~ 

Baron Bopoc Orczy’s opera, “Il Rinnegato,” 
lately produced at Her Majesty's Theatre, London, proved 
an absolute failure. The only excitement it caused was 
occasioned by something not in the opera proper, and cer- 
tainly not down on the composer's programme—the catching 
fire of the stage snow. No harm resulted, because of the 
exertions of the artist who was personating the ghost, and 
who was vigorously assisted by Signor Runcio in his en- 
deavor to extinguish the blaze. The composer's presence of 
mind in not permitting the music to cease at the time re- 
ceived greater commendation than his dreary music. 
onesies 

BALFE was a prolific composer of operas, as the 
following complete list of works will prove: 1. “Il Rivali 
di Se Stessi,” Palermo, 1829; 2. “‘Un Avertimento ai 
Gelosi,” Pavia, 1830; 3. ‘Enrico 1V., Al Passo della Masna,” 
Milan, 1831; 4. *‘Siege of Rochelle,” London, 1835; 5. ‘‘Maid 
of Artuis,” 1836; 6, ‘‘Catherine Grey,” 1837; 7. ‘Joan of Arc,” 
1837; 8. *‘Diadeste,” 1838; 9. ‘‘Falstaff.” 1838; 10. “‘Keo- 
lanthe,” 1841; 11, ‘‘Le Puits d'Amour,” Paris, 1843; 12, 
“Bohemian Girl,” London, 1843; 13. ‘Daughter of St. 
Marc,” 1844; 14. ‘‘Les Quatre Fils Aymon,” Paris, 1844; 15. 
**The Enchantress,” London, 1845; 16. “‘L’Etoile de Seville,” 
Grand Opera, Paris, 1845; 17. “‘The Bondman,” London, 
1846; 18. *‘The Devil’sin It" (Letty), 1847; 19. **The Maid of 
Honor,” 1847; 20. ‘*The Sicilian Bride," 1852; 21. ‘*Pittore e 
Duca,” Trieste, 1856; 22. “The Rose of Castile,” London, 
1857; 23. ‘‘Satanella,” London, 1858; 24. ‘‘Bianca,” Lon- 
don, 1860; 25. ‘‘Blanche de Nevers,” London, 1860: 26, 
“The Puritan’s Daughter,” 1861; 27. ‘‘The Armorer of 
Nantes,” 1862; 28 ‘“‘I] Talismano,” composed 1865. Three 
cantatas—One in Paris, one in Bologua, and one in Exeter 


Hall, London. 





MANY more theatres will fall a prey to the monster 
fire before due precautions are taken to prevent such catas- 
trophes. The Humbert Theatre, Rome, Italy, was menaced 
only a short time ago with a grave disaster. It should be 
known that smoking is permitted therein. A partly extin- 
guished match fell under the wooden staircase, a few min- 
utes afterwhich flames were perceived. At once the au- 
dience began to fly. The fire, however, was soon extin- 
guished and the public quieted so much as to allow the rep- 
resentation to proceed to the end, While speaking of this it 
may be remarked that the committee charged by the Paris pre- 
fect of police to study all that regards the construction of the. 
atres and the safety of spectators, has terminated its labors 
and laid its report before Mons. Andreux. 
will soon be published. 


New regulations 


Caen 

Tue Bach family were numerous. One thing worthy 
of note is that this family has furnished, for two centuries or 
thereabouts, talented artists. The members of this family, 
all musicians, met together every year at Erfurt, Eisenach or 
Darmstadt. It was a musical and fraternal reunion at the 
same time, and frequently as many as 120 persons bear- 
ing the name of Bach were present. On the house where the 
great J. S. Bach was born, in Eisenach, was placed in 1868 a 
marble table with the inscription: **]. S. Bach was born in 
this house, March 21, 1685.” 


CIMAROSA, in returning from Russia, where the Em- 
press Catherine had invited him, passed through Vienna, 
when the Emperor Joseph, who was a musician (playing on the 
double bass), requested him to leave behind him a souvenir. 
Cimarosa did so, and wrote the opera “Il Matrimonio Se 
greto.” Peculiar coincidence, three operas were represeated 
that year in Vienna, and all three titles related to matrimony 
They were, first, ‘“‘Le Nozze di Dorina,” by Sarti; second, 
**Le Nozze di Figaro,” by Mozart; and, third, ‘ll Matrimonio 
Segreto,” by Cimarosa, Perhaps the positions of the con- 
stellations had some influence upon the production of so many 
works about the family relations. 

their compositions made mankind ? 


How much happie: have 


BEFORE “Der Freisc hiitz,”’ by Weber, had attracted 
public attention, the composer had not been happy with his 


iar exception is that composers who have had two acts of an | works. At one of his concerts that he himself desired to con- 
opera or ballet played at the Opéra, Opéra-Comique, or | duct in Vienna, the musicians declared that ‘‘they could not 
ThéAtre Lyrique are ineligible for the competition. The only | enter into the spirit of the composition.” 
prize for the “symphonic overture” is a gold medal, 300 | schiitz” truly forced the worthy people of Vienna to see in 


But “Der Frei. 


Weber a genius who had not been understood by them. Hut 








Made all of false-faced soothing !”’ 





positions will receive attention. 


also a gold medal of the same value. No anonymous com- | when ‘‘Euryanthe,” that succeeded ‘Ber Freischétz,” did 


not obtain the indorsement of the public, the same musicians 
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believed they had a new reason to make the same remarks as 
they had formerly done. Weber was accustomed to exclaim: 
‘‘As God wishes!” Then the smart Viennese said: ‘‘Weber 
composes as God wishcs, but Rossini as human beings wish,” 
and, therefore, the latter composer delights the most. The 
amount obtained during his life by Weber with his ‘‘Der 
Freischiitz,” only amounted to 4,657 thalers, which com- 
prised the sale of the score for which the publisher paid 220 
thalers. The original manuscript of ‘‘Der Freischiitz” is pre- 
served in the Royal Library, at Berlin. 
aes: reared 

Tue recent death of the Dean of Westminster should 
call forth a tribute of praise from musicians for his efforts to 
restore the music of the English church to its former position. 
Some years ago he caused the great passion music, according 
to St. Matthew, by J. S. Bach, to be sung in the Abbey as a 
religious service the day before Good Friday. Although this 
marvelous work had been previously performed by musicians 
in the concert room, and notably by the Bach Society, yet the 
performance at Westminster brought the work more generally 
under the notice of the clergy, and the suitability of the church 
for the ecclesiastical oratorio was once again made manifest. 
Hence, grand services have frequently been given at St. Paul's 
Cathedral and elsewhere on great festivals. Those who were 
fortunate to gain admission to the Abbey and obtain seats near 
the altar-rail, will never forget the sea of upturned faces extend- 
ing from east to extreme west, the deathlike silence and still- 
ness that prevailed, the hundreds of singers in white surplices, 
the mystic gloom of unlit spaces, the mighty consensus of 
voices and instruments, and the still, small voice of the solo 
violin at the words ‘‘ Have mercy, Lord, on me.” 











BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


....Gilbert & Sullivan are at work on a new opera which 
will probably be called ‘‘ The Princess.” 

....The ‘* Mateo” Band on the Plymouth Rock, which plies 
between New York and Long Branch, is composed entirely of 
Italians. They play quite well. 

..++The widow of Henri Drayton is in distress. If some- 
body would publish the songs made popular in her husband’s 
early days she might obtain relief. 

..+.The soloists at the Metropolitan Concert Gardens com- 
prise some of the best players in Rudolf Bial’s organization. 
It is a pleasant place to rest for an hour or so. 

....E. M. Bowman, the St. Louis organist, has written from 
Berlin an interesting account of the production there of Wag- 
ner's ‘‘ Trilogy.” It is published in the St. Louis Spectator. 

...-A grand concert was given at the Casino Theatre, New- 
port, on July 27. The artists who appeared included Signor 
Brignoli, Teresa Carreno, Sarah Barton and Emily R. Spader. 

....[t seems as if there are always enough people left in 
New York to make the Bijou Opera House lively with appre- 
ciative audiences, Louisa Searle has taken the part of Bettina, 
in ‘La Mascotte.” 

....The programme at Koster & Bial’s, on Twenty-third 
street, conducted by Herr Neuendorff, is always full of attrac- 
tions. The music is popular and rarely fails to give pleasure. 
Remenyi, the famous violinist, has been playing there. 

..+eThe Saalfield Combination Concert Company, which 
includes Brignoli, Ferranti and others, is said to be making 
successful headway in its summer tour. It is moving through 
New England and capturing first money from the watering 
places. 

..»-Maurice Grau, the impresario, is doing remarkably 
well with his French opera troupe in the principal cities of 
South America, He will probably play a short engagement 
in New York, beginning November 28, and then visit Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Montreal and other cities, and then return to 
Havana and Mexico, where he will end his two years’ tour. 

....'' La Mascotte” seems to be having an uneasy time in 
Chicago. A brilliant company, organized under dazzling 
auspices, with the avowed intention of ‘‘doing the piece up 
brown,” with special Pullman en route ‘‘and all that,” has 
come to grief before starting out. The cause is broadly 
hinted to have been a quarrel between Pifpo (Montrose Gra- 
ham) and Seftina (Amy Gordon), in consequence of which the 
capitalist of the troupe withdrew his support, and the company 


disbanded, 


..««The prospectus of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Gar- 
den (limited), capital $1,500,000, has been published. The 
scheme embraces Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s. Among 
the directors are the Earl of Lathom, chairman; Count 
Gleichen, Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild and Ernest Gye. 
Mr. Mapleson has contracted to transact the company’s Amer- 
ican business forten years. The capital stock of the company 
is $1,500,000 of ordinary and $750,000 of deferred shares. The 
purchase price of both opera houses is $1,275,000 in cash, and 
$850,000 in deferred stock. 

...»The Wieting Opera House building, Syracuse, one of 
the finest structures in the city, and containing one of the 
handsomest opera houses in the State, was burned on Tuesday, 
July 19, being wholly destroyed within two hours. It was 
the most disastrous fire that has occurred there within thirty 
rhe loss is estimated at upward of $398,000. The in- 
Fully fifty tenants occupied the 
The build- 


years, 
surance is about $270,000, 
block, and all are losers to considerable amounts. 





ing was four stories high, covering half an acre of ground, and 
was valued at $200,000; insured for $85,000. 

..--Anna Bock, the versatile and brilliant pianiste, has 
decided to accept concert engagements during the season of 
1881-2, in any part of the United States and Canada. Miss 
Bock’s reputation as an artiste is too well known, through her 
performances at the very successful series of piano recitals, 
given by her in Steinway Hall last year, to need more than 
the simple announcement of her intentions for the coming 
musical season. Her manager is John Lavine, Steinway 
Hall, New York. 

. «+The College of Music of Cincinnati has just issued its 
annual catalogue for the academic year of 1880-81. Besides 
a great deal of interesting information about the college, its 
teachers, terms of tuition, methods of instruction, text books, 
list of students, rules, etc., it has the programmes of sixteen 
‘*Examinations,” as they are called. These are really con- 
certs, in which hundreds of pupils appear, either before the 
faculty and students or the public, and where every depart- 
ment of music is represented. In many instances the per- 
formers had the advantage of an orchestra accompaniment. 
These programmes of the concerts show, of course, only a 
part of the work of the college; with other uses they are val- 
uable for those who wish to select good music for public or 
private performance. The fall term of the college begins 
September 20, and any information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing George Ward Nichols, President, Cincionati, Ohio. 








CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BIDDEFORD, Me., July 23.—Perhaps a few lines from the 
East will interest the readers of THE Courier. This is, of 
all the year, however, the dullest time to write up musical 
matters, very little being done in concert giving, dramatic 
representation, &c. This and the adjoining city of Saco, are 
favored during the year with first class theatricals and oper- 
atic performances, each having as fine halls for the purpose 
as are to be found in the State. Just at this time, Old 
Orchard Beach (only four miles distant) is the centre of at- 
traction; several of the larger hotels have employed full 
orchestras for the season, which, day and evening, discourse 
excellent music for promenading and dancing. There is also 
an opera house at this place where, during the season, some 
very nice entertainments are given. Several weeks agoa 
juvenile opera company played ‘‘ Pinafore” here, and, con- 
sidering the ages of the members of the company, did finely. 
Little Drusie Haines as Auttercup was the best representa- 
tive of that character ever heard here, every word being in- 
telligible and correctly sung, while her acting (for’'a child of 
six years) cannot be excelled. The parts of Sir Joseph and 
Capt. Corcoran were taken by young misses, each in appro- 
priate costume, and who acted the parts extremely well. 
Millie Haines as the Captain showed a magnificent voice, 
under good control and the best cultivation. She is destined 
to shine in our concert halls and take high rank as a vocalist. 
I visited Portland on a recent Sabbath for the purpose of 
hearing some good church music; nor was I disappointed, 
for I was privileged to hear two of the leading choirs in the 
city, those of the First parish, H. Kotzschmar organist, and 
the State street church choir, G. W. Marston organist. Port- 
land can certainly boast of the possession of some very fine 
singers and organists. A band tournament was held at Lake 
Maranocook on July 5, which called together immense 
crowds of people to witness the contest for prizes by about 
fifty bands of this State. Three of four of the best bands did 
not enter, including the Institute Band, of this city, and 
Chandler's Band, of Portland. CONNOISSEUR. 


BROcKVILLE, Ont., July 22.—Of course, the indoor con- 
certs are scarce at present. At our various parks music and 
beer and something stronger vie with one another, with the 
divine article a little ahead sometimes. Our Infantry Band 
gives weekly open air concerts, free to the public, its pro- 
gramme consisting of light and popular music. The people 
here believe in popular music as in popular government. 
The Silver Band, under the auspices of Brock Lodge No. 9, 
I. O. O. F., had a very pleasant and successful excursion to 
Alexandria Bay and Clayton, N. Y., on Wednesday, July 20. 
Although the excursion was not as largely attended as the 
object and the occasion deserved, nevertheless the trip was 
greatly enjoyed by nearly three hundred merry ladies and 
gentlemen. The music furnished by the band was deservedly 
appreciated, and the unanimous verdict is, ‘‘The band is attain- 
ing a high standard, and is well deserving of support, recog- 
nition and appreciation.” The St. Lawrence University 
Quintet Club, of Canton, N. Y., will give us one of its popu- 
lar concerts, consisting of college songs, &c., on Thursday 
evening, July 28. Thefersonne/ of the club is: Thos. Connolly 
and W. S. Fitzgibbons, first tenors; R. E. Sykes, second tenor; 
L. C. Rich, first bass, and Geo. S. Conkey, second bass; Miss 
Sykes, pianist. Mr. and Mrs, O. F. Cummings, the former 
professor of music at Riverside Seminary, Wellsville, N. Y., 
are spending the summer vacation at the residence of his 
father-in-law, J. Bissell, Algonquin, about eight miles from 
Brockville. Some of the fair lady subscribers to THE Cov- 
RIER, viz., Miss Dickey, Miss Bolton and Miss Wright, are 
resting from their musical labors during the hot season. 
These young ladies do good work for music in the rural 
districts with careful and judicious teaching. TH& Courier 





is received here with great favor, and each weekly issue is 
greeted by its subscribers with a warm welcome. 
A.C, J. K. 


Cuicaco, July 21.—At the Exposition Building, the 
Thomas season of summer concerts sti!! continues. The at. 
tendance is large, and speaks well for Chicago appreciation, 
Monday evening the programme was of a popular order, the 
principal numbers being Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Meerestille” over. 
ture, the March from Raff’s ‘‘Leonore” symphony, ballet 
music, &c., from Rubinstein’s ‘‘Feramors;” Introduction, 
Nuptial Chorus and march movement from the third act of 
‘‘Lohengrin,”’ interspersed with numbers of a lighter charac. 
ter. Tuesday evening we had the first ‘‘Composer’s Night,” 
devoted to Mendelssohn, with the following programme: 
‘* War March of the Priests” (Athalia); ‘‘Meerestille” over. 
ture; Scherzo from the ‘Reformation Symphony;” ‘Spring 
Song,” ‘‘Nelusine” overture, Italian symphony, and the in- 
strumental numbers from the ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Wednesday evening another miscellaneous programme was 
given, the principal numbers being as follows: Overtures— 
Mozart’s ‘‘Don Juan,” Auber’s ‘Massaniello,” Whiting’s 
“Tale of a Viking;” ballet music from Rubinstein’s ‘‘Nero;” 
selections from the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” and lighter num- 
bers by Meyerbeer, Strauss, Gungl, &c. To-night we are to 
have the first Symphony concert—the symphony to be Schu- 
mann’s in D minor—with Beethoven’s ‘‘Prometheus” over. 
ture, Cherubini’s ballet music to ‘‘Ali Baba,” Saint-Saens’ 
‘‘Pheton,” Wagner’s ‘‘ Waldweben” from ‘‘Siegfried,” 
Nicolai’s overture to ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
a ‘‘Swedish Folk’s Song,” by Hamerik; and two 
selections from Strauss, to complete the programme, 
Madame Peschka Leutner gave a concert at Central Music 
Hall on Tuesday evening, and will give another this evening, 
assisted by Jessie Bartlett Davis, the favorite contralto of 
this city; August Livermann, basso; Mr. Bach, of Mil- 
waukee, violinist, and the Chickering Male Quartet. Mme, 
Leutner’s numbers on Tuesday evening were the Grand 
Aria from ‘‘Lucia” and Adam’s Bravura Variations 
and on Thursday the Bolero from ‘‘ Sicilian Vespers” 
and Proch’s Air with variations. A student’s song re- 
cital was given in the Hershey School, Normal course, last 
Monday, with the following programme, which was presented 
in a manner highly creditable to all concerned: Selections 
from the opera of ‘‘Martha” (Flotow), az) Duet, ‘‘Of the knights 
so brave’”—AlIma Bate and May Phoenix; 4) Trio, ‘‘Ah, what 
madness”—Alma Bate, May Phoenix and Geo. B. Nind; c) 
Duet, ‘‘ Lost proscribed”—J. L. Johnston and Copeland 
Townsend; @) Spinning Wheel Quartet; ¢) Quartet, ‘Cruel 
one! May dreams”-—-Alma Bate, May Phoenix, J. L. John- 
ston and Copeland Townsend; Aria, ‘‘I will extol Thee,” 
from the oratorio of ‘‘Eli’” (Costa)—Alice Maud Whitacre; 
Aria, ‘‘Vi ravviso,” from ‘‘La Sonnambula” (Bellini)—Cope- - 
land Townsend; Aria, ‘‘Dove sono,” from the ‘‘Marriage of 
Figaro” (Mozart)—Alma Bate; Hymn, ‘‘Show Thy mercy, 
Lord” (Merkel)—May Pheenix; Air with Variations (Rode)— 
Alice Maud Whitacre; Duet, ‘‘I pescatori” (Gabussi)—]. L, 
Johnston and Copeland Townsend. Wednesday afternoon 
Hi. Clarence Eddy gave a chamber concert in the Normal 
course. He wasassisted by Hermann Brandt, leading violinist 
of the Thomas orchestra, M. Eicheim, our leading violoncel- 
list, and Ettie Butler, one of Chicago’s favorite sopranos. 
I have rarely heard so enjoyable a chamber concert. The 
participants in the instrumental numbers played con amore 
and with superb precision, proving themselves particularly 
fitted for trio playing and possessed in a remarkable degree 
of the qualities required for this difficult and too much neg- 
lected form of composition. Miss Butler gave her numbers 
in a most enjoyable manner, winning hearty applause. At 
the close of the Merkel Adagio (violin and organ) the au- 
dience testified to their pleasure by recalling Messrs. Brandt 
and Eddy. To-morrow(Friday) Mr. Eddy is to give an organ 
recital, assisted by J. L. Johnston (tenor). A performance 
of ‘‘Zenobia,” a new opera by S. G. Pratt, of this city, is an- 
nounced for the next season with Annie Louise Carey and 
M. W. Whitney. It will be locked forward to with the great- 
est interest. Emil Liebling has published the programmes 
of his Pupils’ Entertainments in a tasty little pamphlet, which 
also contains a lithograph of himself. 

FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 


Detroit, Mich., July 22.—The Detroit Harmonie, in 
union with the Toledo Singing Society, gave a concert here 
last week and then a picnic at Belle Isle, both most enjoy- 
able affairs. There is nothing doing here; schools are closed 
and teachers are taking vacations. Mr. Hahn, of the 
Conservatory, is rusticating; J. de Zielinski is in the 
mountains of Tennessee. Boston is here in the representa- 
tive musician of the Hub, Mr. Wheeler, picking up what- 
ever pupils want to study singing in this warm weather. 
Amateur dramatists and whatever professionals are in towa 
gave a benefit at Whitney’s last week tu Mr, Lowery, an ac- 
tor who has long been ill and is dying. The receipts 
were of some consequence. The monument to the soldiers 
and sailors of Michigan, on the Campus Martius, so long 
unfinished, is at last complete. Four figures—‘‘Union,” 
“History,” ‘‘Victory,” and ‘‘Emancipation”—are seated above 
four figures of the army and navy, eagles at the base; the 
summit is a statue of Michigan. The design and execution 
is by Randolph Rogers, and seems, like all that artist's work, 
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quite realistic and commonplace. Speeches and Gardiner's 
band helped in the unveiling of the statue. eee 


La CrossE, Wis., July 22.—Hattie Schell, who, a few 
weeks ago, returned from Europe, was tendered a compli- 
mentary concert on Wednesday, July 20, at the Opera 
House. If Miss Schell’s artistic merits were to be judged 
by the standard of the success she achieved at her first ap- 
pearance, certainly she would have a right to be called the 
greatest vocalist and artist that ever visited these shores. 
Her selections for the evening were: Air from ‘*Lucia” 
(Donizetti), ‘‘Mai Lied” (Meyerbeer), ‘‘Schweizer Echo” 
(Eckert), “Ich muss nun einmal singen” (Taubert), ‘‘Night- 
ingale’s Trill” (Ganz). Her first appearance, as well as the 
last, took the audience by storm. That she could not con- 
quer such a gathering of cognoscenti by her mere coming 
home is needless to say, and that she did conquer them is 
useless to deny; for the frenzy with which each and every 
one of her efforts was received and applauded, the animation 
with which her merits were discussed, and the floral offer- 
ings of which she was made the recipient, proved their ap- 
preciation. Miss Schell will at no distant day be heard in 
many of the principal cities in America, and will no doubt 
surprise many of our already noted stars. The performance 
of the trio, ‘‘Fantaisie l’Elisire d’Amore,” by Fanny and 
Mary Losey and J. Tippmann, deserves special mention, 
and the enthusiasm which it created was in no wise inferior 
to the triumphs of the beneficiary. O. Wheaton’s flute solo, 
“Grand Fantaisie de Concert” in F and C sharp major, was 
exceedingly well received; while Mary Losey acquitted her- 
self with her usual skill as an accompanist. The Deutscher 
Verein sang ‘‘Waldabendschein” beautifully. The Nor- 
manna Sangerkor sang the ‘‘ Singermarch,” by Alfstraen, 
very creditably. BEN MARCATO. 


Osweco, N. Y., July 23.—The Kingsford Band, numbering 
about forty first class members (Professor F. Schilling con- 
ductor), has concluded to give open air concerts every Fri- 
day evening of each week. The first took place last evening 
before a congregation of about 3,000 citizens. The pro- 
gramme, which was justly appreciated,was as follows: March 
(Oberlander); Aria, from ‘*Attila;” Medley of Irish airs; Selec- 
tion from ‘*Macbeth;” ‘I would that my love” (Mendelssohn); 
Galop, ‘‘Fire and Flame;” Potpourri, from ‘‘Les Huguenots;” 
March, ‘‘ Our Favorite.” M. 


PortsmouTH, N. H., July s9.—Stavers’ beautiful little 
Franklin Theatre was well filled on the evening of the 15th 
with the Holman Opera Troupe in ‘“‘Olivette.” The same 
troupe played “‘Billee Taylor” the next night to a small 
house, the showery weather and attractions at the beach 
houses all combining to influence the theatre-goers. The 
Holmans left Sunday morning for Boston, where they play 
one week’s engagement at Halleck’s Alhambra, City Point. 
The proprietor of the Franklin pays them a high compliment 
for the manner in which they conduct their business. John 
Braham is at the ‘‘Wentworth,” Newcastle, with his superb 
orchestra, and attracts lovers of music introops. The Satur- 
day night hops are immensely popular, I am aware that it is 
not within the ordinary province of a musical journal to tes- 
tify of the excellences of a seaside resort, and that such tes- 
timony is liable to awaken a faint suspicion that the narrator 
is or has been a gratuitous recipient of its hospitality; but 
none of the readers of THE Courier will question the 
assertion that a faultless cuisine, ample service, the finest 
scenery on the American coast, fine music, the sense of being 
at peace with all mankind (one or two fellows excepted), all 
tend toward the development of embonpoint, which so emi- 
nently surpasses counterpoint, and which seems to charac- 
terize the hadituds of this famous hostelry, suggesting from 
the rotundity of their well nourished economy a profound 
harmony (of the spheres, if you like,) such as no well regu- 
lated journal can afford to ignore. T. 


RicHMonD, Va., July 22.—The “Centennial Ode,” by Paul 
H. Hayne, with music by Professor Mosenthal, of Philadel- 
phia, has been received by Manager Siegel, and the first re- 
hearsal will take place at Sanger Hall on 26th inst. The pro- 
gramme of the Mozart Association, on 21st, was as follows: 
“Devil’s March” (Suppé), Orchestra; Duo Militaire, ‘‘Dear 
Old Comrade” (Fairlamb), Hoff and Scott; Trio, ‘‘Les Hu- 
guenots” (Meyerbeer), Thilow, Jardella, Reinhart; Solo bari- 
tone, ‘Bid me live” (Hatton), George W. Scott; Flower 
Song—é ‘Forget me not” (Lange), Gavotte (Geise)—Orches- 
tra, Solo, “'T’Amo” (Mattei), E. W. Hoff; Duo, ‘‘Devil’s 
Galop” (San Fiorenzo), Thilow and Reinhart; Waltzes, ‘‘Ren- 
‘czvous” (Waldteufel), Orchestra. B. 


EM, Mass., July 23.—Charles A. Clark, of this city, 
an organ concert at the East Church on Wednesday, 
20, assisted by Miss E. Buffington Kehew. The pro- 
ime contained selections from Bach, Batiste, Buck, 
ant, Rink, Stearns, Roecket, Lemmens, Calkin and 
Each number, whether vocal or instrumental, was 

y rendered, and the performances added laurels to the 
y high reputation of Mr. Clark as an organist and Miss 

ww asa vocalist. The Salem Cadet Band is one of the 
‘inthe State. It has been giving a series of evening con- 
> on the Commons. It plays at the Masconomo House 
Manchester every Saturday, and at the Willows on Sun- 
It has engagements ahead to the 1st of October. The 








director, Jean Missud, came to this country from France 
some twelve years ago; he is an accomplished clarionet 
soloist, an excellent band director, and a fine arranger and 
composer, and the right man in the right place. L. 


STKUBENVILLE, O., July 13.—This place not being in pos- 
session of a desirable hall, either in size, shape or conven- 
ience, we are not favored with visits from many first class 
entertainments during a season. Such as minstrels and the 
cheap variety troupes, we have plenty. Endless discussion 
about a new opera house has been indulged in, but has not 
taken any shape as yet. Let us hope it may ere long. We 
have men, moneyed men, who own most desirable locations 
for such a building, but they lack the requisite nerve to give 
us what we so greatly need, a comfortable place of amuse- 
ment. That it would pay the investment there seems hardly 
a doubt, and the wonder is they do not so see it. Our leading 
singing society, the ‘‘ Philharmonic,” has been “‘ resting” for 
the past two seasons, but will, doubtless, get under way this 
fall again, as our citizens are disposed to give liberal assist- 
ance to ‘‘local talent.” The reason for the “resting” men- 
tioned is, the society during its last three years of work un- 
dertook entirely too much—giving six public entertainments 
each season—which wearied the members and required too 
much of their time, and the audiences would get a surfeit of 
‘‘local gems” as well; but we have a good number of singers 
of fair ability, and can reasonably sustain a good club. 
There is a male club of the German singers, but as they mix 
their singing and lager beer, their patronage is confined to 
their own class. They were invited to assist at the late Dec- 
oration Day exercises, and their selections were so inap- 
propriate they appeared ridiculous, and would have been 
laughed down but for the occasion. Considerable interest 
is taken in the proper rendering of church music, the choirs 
of the different churches having, as a whole, more than or- 
dinary abilities. Besides, our church-goers, quite generally, 
highly appreciate the efforts in this direction. We are well 
supplied in the band line, having three brass bands, three 
drum corps and four string bands or dance orchestras. In 
the teaching line we are well favored as to lessons on the 
piano and organ, having a full corps of good teachers; be- 
sides, the Female Seminary here is justly celebrated for its 
good success in this line for the past fifty years. Prof. Van 
Hermann, late of the faculty of Stuttgart University, and one 
of the most accomplished piano soloists this country has yet 
listened to, has been connected with the above institution, 
and has created a great furore among his scholars and their 
friends—as much through their rapid advancement as his 
fine playing—yet the alarm is that we will likely not be able 
to retain him longer, as his brother, a violinist, is coming to 
this country, and they will concertize. Outside of the semin- 
ary (which is patronized by young ladies only) we are very 
much behind in the vocal instruction line. I am confident a 
really good vocal teacher could do well here next fall, as 
there are quite a good number who can sing a little who 
would be glad toimprove themselves. We are also greatly 
in need of ateacher of violin and guitar music. A good 
class could be readily secured in this line. Ou Man, 


WasuincTon, D. C., July 25.—The question of the new 
opera house is still agitated among a few professional and 
wealthy gentlemen; but capitalists fear to invest with such 
little prospect of return. Professor Widdows, of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, urges his plan of a mammoth music hall, 
which not only can be devoted to the rendition of oratorios 
and grand concerts, but also to fairs, balls and conventions. 
The Museum Building furnished the grandest room in the 
country for the Inauguration Ball, but it happened just at 
that time to be unoccupied. At the next event of the kind, 
unless the music hall project succeeds, that social occasion 
will have to be omitted for want of a spacious hall. The 
National Theatre is the best house here, but nothing to be 
compared to the finely finished theatres North; singers are in 
no way in love with it. The owner, Mr. Ropley, is reaping 
a bonanza return from it, ‘‘So what care he.” It becomes a 
matter of necessity operas must be rendered there, or no 
nearer to Washington than Baltimore. Mr. Albaugh 
is a popular manager, and appreciation of his efforts was 
shown by the people in a liberal patronage last sea- 
son. Samuel Kingsley, his deputy, is well known 
and much esteemed. The profession swear by him 
and the citizens stand by him. He is now recuperating 
down the river at the new resort, *‘ the Coney Island of the 
Potomac.” John T. Ford who runs the Opera House at 
Ninth street and Pennsylvania avenue, reports that he is 
ready to open by the 15th of September, and that the list of 
engagements is made up for nearly the whole season. The 
quartet choir of All Souls’ Church, under Professor Harry 
Sherman, is disbanded for the summer. It has produced the 
most classical and attractive programme of any choir here, 
and is conceded the position of leading all others. The 
members are: Eva Mill, soprano; Mrs. H. C, Sherman, alto; 
Mr. Widney, basso; Mr. Witherow, tenor. Loulie Boone, 
organist of St. Patrick's Church, is spending her holiday at 
Rock Enon Springs, Va. Mary Goode, daughter of Hon. 
John Goode, of Norfolk, who spends most of her time here, 
devoting her powerful and sweet contralto voice to the choir 
of Epiphany, is at Berryville, Va., for the summer. Walter 
Dennie, of ** My Partner” combination; Mr. Giles Shine, 
leading man for Julia Hunt, and James Joyce, business 
manager for ‘* Kerry Gow,” are in the city. APOLLo. 


WILKessarrg, Pa., July 24.—The musical season is usually 
dull at this time in the year, and one has to collect items 
with a crumb brush, as it were, and serve them up highly 
seasoned in order to be at al! palatable. There is, however, 
always a ‘‘lull before the storm,” you know, and next week 
we are to be surfeited with music. A Saengerfest is to be 
held here under the auspices of the Wilkesbarre Liedertafel, 
July 25, 26 and 27, in the Ninth Regiment Armory. Im- 
mense preparations have been made to accommodate 3,000 
singers. Eighteen societies from different parts of the State, 
with four from New York city—the Arion, Schillerbund, 
Mozartverein, New Yorker Saengerbund—will be in attend- 
ance. The order of exercises for each day is as follows: July 
25—Reception of guests; welcome speeches by the mayor of 
the city and others; grand concert at 8 P. M. by all the at- 
tending societies; commers and banquet at headquarters after 
the concert. July 26—At the armory, general rehearsal at 
10 A. M.; grand concert of 600 voices, and prize singing in 
the evening at 8 o'clock. July 27—Parade by all societies at 
g A. M., and picnic on the west bank of the river, in Rutter's 
Grove. Professor Louis Proctorious, of this city, has been 


rector of Mozartverein, Professor G. Mangold, divector 
of Schillerbund, Professor A. Mueller Menhoff, di- 
rector of Saengerrunde, all of New York, adjudicators— 
(Preisrichter). Dr. Leopold Damrosch is coming, and 
may possibly conduct one chorus. The programme of sing- 
ing I will forward next week when particularizing. Franz 
Remmetz and P. Graff, with some local amateurs, are the 
soloists selected. The Arion Society is not properly a part 
of the Saengerfest, joining it, as has been said, only so far as 
it suits its pleasure, it having intended a trip to our charm- 
ing valley for some time, embraced this opportunity. This 
society has appropriated ten thousand dollars for its own 
expenses, has engaged quarters at our finest hotel, ordered 
the proprietor to furnish twenty-five hundred dollars’ worth 
of extra wine, proposes to blaze off three thousand dollars’ 
worth of fireworks, bring its own band, take its own excur- 
sions to various points of interest, and, all in all, do its own 
share in a very exclusive manner. This seeming autocratic 
spirit on the part of the Arions, augmented by the action of 
a society here—the Concordia—which has refused to join 
the Saengerfest for reasons best known to its members, and 
which gives the Arions a reception by themselves, has en- 
gendered an expression of disapproval among the committee 
having the management of the Saengerfest in charge, since 
the latter say that the Arions once accepted the invitation to 
take part, and now act in this ungentlemaniy way. How- 
ever, in my next I hope to report everything as having passed 
off smoothly. R. B. B, 





ORGAN NOTES. 


[Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.) 


eoeeThe Newe Zeitschrift fiir Music reports that Bilow, 
with rare high-minded generosity, has not only given a new 
organ to the Catholic Church at Meiningen, but has bestowed 
on it a present in money of the value of 1,000 marks. 

....Exhibitions of organs at the builders’ factories after 
they have been completed, and before they are taken down 
and packed for shipment, are now the general thing. They 
serve to show the average quality of each manufacturer's in- 
struments and to bring together a number of good performers 
and attentive and appreciative listeners. Of course, organs 
thus tried are heard at their very best, if they have been sub- 
jected to a careful tuning. Moreover, such exhibitions serve 
as advertisements to builders, both in the city wherein the 
factory is situated, as well as in the city’ where the organ is 
permanently to be located. The paper reports can be general- 
ly distributed, and are generally read with much interest by 
the musical people. Altogether organ exhibitions have their 
place, and it is to be supposed will be continued to the end of 
time. 
....An organ builder recently died in Naples, at the good 
old age of seventy. The life of such a person relating his ex- 
periences and attempts at new inventions, with other matter 
connected with his business, could not fail to be very interest- 
ing. Perhaps it would be doubly interesting if the builder 
were a Frenchman, or an Englishman, for Italian organs are 
not calculated to inspire enthusiasm in solo players. Spain 
and Italy are yet much behind other countries in the manu- 
facture of first class modern pipe organs. The largest and 
best instruments until recently had most of the registers divid- 
ed, a system which never fails to make rapid registration im- 
possible, beside creating interminable confusion. The oldest 
builders are not generally the most advanced with regard to 
modern mechanical devices, but seem to lack the necessary 
progressive spirit to keep their instruments up to the standard 
required in these modern days. 
..++The organ in old Trinity Church, of this city, is about 
to undergo many important and valuable improvements. It 
was built by the veteran organ builder Henry Erben. As the 
instrument now stands it is undoubtedly a cumbersome ma- 
chine. There are no composition pedals to effect changes in the 
registers; the stops are hard to draw out and exterd too far out 
when drawn; the keyboards need to be brought within easier 





reaching distance of the performer, etc., etc. All these im- 
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provements are now to be effected, with the addition of much 
action work, and one of the most important additions of all 
is the placing of a crescendo pedal therein. The tone of the 
instrument is generally conceded to be very fine, especially 
the broad and royal quality of the diapasons, etc. When all 
the improvements contemplated shall have been made, it will 
bring the ‘‘elephantine ” instrument under complete control, 
and make it a pleasure for the performer to play upon it. 

...** Elijah” was recently sung at a Festival Service, in St. 
Stephen’s Church, Westminster, London. This announcement 
goes to prove to what a glorious height (musically speaking) a 
church service can be made to attain, Although in such a work 
the organ alone may be deemed an insufficient accompaniment, 
yet in many other oratorios and sacred cantatas, the organ 
fully supplies all the assistance necessary. A higher and 
more extended use of the organ can be made in this direction, 
and with this use must come the demand for better, larger and 
more complete instruments, The ordinary plain church serv- 
ice, although it requires judgment and taste in many minor 
matters, offers no scope for the display of more than ordinary 
abilities; whereas, in playing through the larger sacred works, 
the musician and man of mental grasp can be shown. The 
fashion of singing oratorios at church services should become 
wider, 

..+.The series of organ recitals recently given in the Hall 
of the Trocadéro, by M. Guilmant, has proved a true and 
brilliant success. Not only has the playing of this eminent 
organist been very much admired, but the make-up of the 
programmes has also been highly praised. The attendance at 
the last recital was extremely large, and the enthusiasm dis- 
played must have been gratifying both to the artist and the 
living composers of the works performed. The last pro- 
gramine contained works by Handel and others, but two com- 
positions of special interest may be mentioned—a ‘‘Symphony” 
for organ and orchestra, by Guilmant himself, and a piano 
“Concerto,” by Georges Pfeiffer, interpreted by Mlle. Miclos 
in a very admirable style. The ‘‘Symphony” by M. Guilmant 
is report d to be a very brilliant and powerful work, and it 
was played splendidly. Its reception was very cordial, the 
‘‘Andante” being encored. The fine organ, by the celebrated 
French builder Cavaille-Coll, was exhibited in its best light. 
This same work (the ‘‘Symphony”) met with the same favor- 
able success at one of the Exhibition National Concerts where 
it was performed in 1878, Altogether, M. Guilmant has in- 
creased his already wide reputation by this series of recitals, 
and can no doubt, if he has the inclination to do so, establish 


them on a lasting and solid foundation. By doing so, the 
organ will gain in popularity, and come to be appreciated as 
it should be —intelligently and widely. All honor then to M. 


Guilmant for what he has already done and may yet do in 


the future! 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF, 


....L’Art Musical (which from the hands of the deceased 
Leon Escudier has passed into those of Paul Girod) seems 
to be changing its views. Even in the first number, the new 
management displays its leaning toward the so called young 
French school, The announcement having been made that 
Mons. Lamoureux intended to represent ‘‘ Lohengrin,” then 
** Mefistofele,” the ‘‘ new” Art Musical hastened to protest, 
saying that it did not believe in such a policy, and adds: 
‘* Before thinking of our good friends in Germany and Italy, 
Mons. Lamoureux should think of French composers.”.... 
Some week or so ago there was a new menace of fire at the 
Humbert Theatre, Rome. Fortunately there was no damage. 
...-At Paris there is to be built a new theatre, the *‘ Eden 
Théatre,” which will cost not less than 6,388,000 francs. The 
land alone cost 4,500,000 francs....In Kénigsberg theatre, 
from September 1, 1880, to May 31, 1881, 147 operas by 26 
composers were represented, Alda was performed the great- 
est number of times....At Sulmona there is a child only nine 
years of age, named Eugenia Ognibene, who recently played 
in public the difficult concerto by Hummel, opus 56, and, 
naturally enough, was very much applauded....The Cluny 
Theatre, Paris, was rented by a certain Mons. Taillefer, an 
old singer having a good artistic reputation. Mons, Taillefer 
will manage the same theatre again, and will reopen it with 
a series of operettas,...The ‘' Festival” at Neuville-Sur- 
Sadne (for the purpose of erecting a statue to Piérre Dupont) 
will now definitely take place on the second Sunday in Sep- 
tember....The director of the Paris Conservatory, Ambroise 
Thomas, has recently decided, the coming year, to have mu- 


sical and dramatic critics among the members of the jury, 
which serves at the annual examinations of the Conservatory. 
Messrs. Reyer and Saint-Victor will be the first sworn jour- 
nalists....The French Academy of Fine Arts has given the 
first award (chamber music) to Cesar Franck, professor in the 
Conservatory. The Art Musical exclaims: ‘* This favor, 
most unexpected, may sweeten the muse of Mons, Franck, 
which was truly too stiff."....The Crdénica della Miisica says 
that the impresario of the Lyceum Theatre at Barcelona will 
shortly place on the stage, with a splendid mise-en-scdne, the 
Spanish opera ‘Julio Cesar," composed by Garcia Robles, 
.+»-Cimarosa is saved! It is reported that Signor Graffigna 
has absolutely abandoned the idea of setting to music another 
time the libretto of “Il Matrimonio Segreto.”....A Sunday 
or so ago a new three-voice ‘‘ mass,” by Geremia Piazzano, 


chapel master in Vercelli, was performed in the Cathedral 





of Casalmonferrato, under the direction of Signor Testa. 


The execution was worthy of the work. The melo- 
dious and religious style prevails throughout the 
mass. The Credo is said to be _ really fine.... 
The consolidation of the opera companies of Her 
Majesty’s and Covent Garden is completed. It has been ar- 
ranged that Adelina Patti shall give one performance weekly 
next season, She intends to reside in Wales, and go to Lon- 
don expressly for each performance....Recently, at the 
Milanese Theatre, Milan, there was an anti-French demon- 
stration. Mlle. Carmen, who sang some French songs, had 
to cease because of the ‘‘whistlings” with which she was 
greeted....There are now in Milan the two eminent artists, 
Roberto Stagno and Gottardo Aldighieri, as well as the bari- 
tone, Sparapani, and the tenor, Vidal. 








BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


ARAMBURO.—Aramburo, the tenor, who failed here a year 
or so ago, is now in Firenze with. his wife Signora Ada Adini. 

BEVIGNANI.—Bevignani, the well known conductor, will 
receive 25,000 franes for his season’s work at St. Petersburg. 

BLANDNER.—Mrs, Blandner, of Nashville, is hard at work 
studying the piano at Leipsic. 

Escupier.—Leon Escudier, the famous musical critic and 
who owned the Art Musicale, is dead. 

GAYAkRE.—The celebrated tenor, Gayarre, has been se- 
cured for the San Carlo Theatre, Naples, for the coming 
season, at a salary of 3,000 francs per evening. So it is said. 

GERMASI.—Gaetano Germasi, an organ builder at Naples, 
recently died at the good old age of seventy years. 

Joserry AND Boscovitz.—It may not be uninteresting to 
know that Joseffy and Boscovitz are cousins, born both 
in Hungary, and that they will probably be heard together 
next fall. 

KreEzMA.—The violinist, Krezma, recently died at Frank- 
fort-on-Main, only nineteen years old. He was much ad- 
mired wherever he appeared. 

Lawrence.—Amelia J. Lawrence, of Fairport, N. Y., who 
has been studying the organ at Leipsic for the last two years, 
is now im London. 

Map._eson.—Colonel Mapleson will henceforth devote him- 
self to giving opera in America. It is to be hoped that his 
répertoire will be more extensive than it has been ere this. 

MurskaA.—Ilma di Murska recently sang the ‘Shadow 
Song,” from ‘‘Dinorah,” at a concert given by Colonel Maple- 
son in the Royal Albert Hall, London. The applause went 
to show that she has lost none of her former hold upon her 
listeners. 

Nitsson.—Nilsson will not be likely to visit this country 
again, it is said, before the season of 1882-83. 

NIND AND TowNSEND.—Among the recent normal graduates 
from the Hershey school, in Chicago, Geo. B. Nind and Cope- 
land Townsend are baritones of rare promise, with fine voices 
destined to be heard more prominently in the future. 

Roze.—Marie Rdéze’s American contracts have been can- 
celed, as her engagements in England for concert and ora- 
torio will keep her in that country until next spring. 

SINGER.—Teresina Singer, an artist of true talent, is cre- 
ating a furor in Palermo. Shé is evidently destined to occupy 
a high position on the stage, her vocal and histrionic abilities 
being of a high order. 

SrRELEZKI.—Anton Strelezki, the pianist, has been playing 
in St. Louis with a very good degree of success. There is no 
doubt he is a genuine artist. 

VALLERIA,—Valleria has entered into an engagement with 
Carl Rosa to sing in English opera at her Majesty’s Theatre, 
London, in January next. 

WIENIAWSKI.—Joseph Wieniawski, the pianist, is giving a 
series of recitals in London. His playing is highly eulogized. 

Music in Russia. Y 
HE following interesting article has been trans- 
lated from the Italian of Cesare Cui (published ‘in the 
Gazetta Musicale, for June 12), because the facts therein 
stated, it is thought, will be perused with pleasure by the 
readers of THE COURIER: 

Petersburg has two lyric theatres—the Russian Opera and 
the Italian Opera. Both are under the administration of the 
director of the imperial theatres, which is part of the business 
of the Court Minister. 

In spite of universal custom, in spite of the national senti- 
ment—so natural and so respectable—the Italian Opera is in 
a more flourishing condition than the Russian Opera. The 
Italians have six representations every week, the Russians 
only four, The Italians possess many prima donnas, tenors‘ 
baritones and basses, and two orchestral conductors, all of 
whom are liberally paid. The Russians have only one orches- 
tral director, a limited persona/e, hardly competent, and 
which has not been sufficiently well paid until recently. A 
law existed not long ago, according to which a Russian com- 
poser had no right to receive for his opera more than 1,143 
rubles (some 4,000 francs), while the profits of a foreigner 
were not limited to any figure. Thus the ‘‘Convitato di 
Pietra,” the masterpiece of Dargomijsky, was paid by the 





“Superintendent” of the theatres 1,143 rubles. And not. 
withstanding the late reversal of this unequal disposition of 
things it can yet be said with some truth, that even while 
Russia is making lively progress, the laws relating to theatres 
have remained behind the times. 

Another curious fact: The maximum of salary paid toa chief 
singer was fixed at the same cabalistic figure of 1143 rubles. 
But added to this the singer received a benefit, and after a 
service of twenty years continued to receive, as a pension, 
his salary until death, The composer of the opera received, 
instead, the 1,143 rubles once for all for a work that may have 
cost him many years of labor, Such was the esteem in which 
the ‘‘ Superintendent of Theatres” held native composers! 

Returning to the Italian opera and to the advantages which 
it enjoys, it may be stated that the theatre in which it was des. 
tined to be given is magnificent with regard to acoustics, while 
Russian artists sing in a theatre that was formerly a circus, 
and the resonance of which is so deplorable that it has an ex- 
tremely pernicious effect upon the voices of the artists. 

The means wherewith to execute Russian opera are re. 
stricted, although quite satisfactory. This theatre possesses 
a remarkable orchestral director in the person of Naprawnik, 
A clever composer, endowed with an energetic and iron will, 
absolute master of his orchestra, he obtains an admirable 
and precise execution. The orchestra, moreover, has been 
educated upon the arduous works of the Russian school, and, 
conducted by such a gifted director, it appears truly magnifi- 
cent. The chorus is also excellent, but a trifle worn, Its 
members receive so little pay that they are forced to gain sub- 
sistence outside of the theatre; for example, to sing in 
churches, &c. (This complaint of the writer of this article 
will appear, at least, strange. To wish that choristers may 
live by singing merely is quite visionary. The chorus 
singers at La Scala, Milan, not only deign to sing in con- 
certs, but they follow various vocations, such as tailoring, 
shoemaking, &c., if necessary. They do not maintain the 
voice by an exorbitant waste of caramels, they do not eschew 
salt foods, and courageously defy colds. With all this they 
are the best chorus singers in the world.—Note by the editor 
of the Gazetta Musicale.) 

The rehearsals being very frequent, since it is the custom 
to place on the stage at the Russian Opera three new works 
every season, it is very natural: that so much accumulated 
work should make the voice lose its freshness in a short 
time. 

The principal singers, as well as the members of the or- 
chestra, have also a good education. There are among 
them excellent artists and .wagnificent and powerful voices, 
Extraordinary talents are rare, as everywhere else; but they 
have had singers that could contend with the most distin. 
guished of those in Western Europe. Such were Pétroff, 
Mme. Rétrowa and Mme, Léonowa, to speak only of those 
who have absolutely left the stage. All were finished artists, 
very gifted, both from a histrionic and musical standpoint. 

The répertoire of the Russian Opera offers this curious par- 
ticular, that operettas in two or three acts are absolutely 
banished. This is an exception that is very displeasing to 
young composers, who have no opportunity to make experi- 
ments as to their natural gifts, and have, therefore, to make 
their début with a grand opera. The cause of this strange 
exception is wholly material. : 

Now the greater number of our. Italian artists do not re- 
ceive a fixed stipend for the season, but only so much per 
representation. If the evening’s performance is composed 
of several operettas, it sometimes happens that the singers 
who have already sung in the first operetta and have re- 
ceived their pay, do not care to take part in the second; and 
the. ‘‘management” would not consent to pay two companies 
in one and the same evening. Thus, until this illogical rule 
is changed, operettas will be excluded from the répertoire. 

At the present time, besides the 1,143 rubles, the composer 
receives, during life, the fifteenth part of the entire receipts 
of every representation of his work. After his death the opera 
becomes the property of the ‘‘Superintendent of Theatres.” 
The libretto writer is not mentioned in this scheme of re- 
wards; the composer has agreed with him in a friendly 
spirit. 

The Russian opera season lasts eight months, from Sep- 
tember to May. Only within the past few years have opera 
representations during Lent been permitted, with the excep- 
tion of the first and last week. The too perceptible void that 
this interruption of six weeks left in the season was thus in 
part filled up, 

Beside the two opera houses of St. Petersburg, there were 
two at Moscow, the Italian and the Russian. The Italians 
were protected by the ‘‘ management” more than at Peters- 
burg. If the Russian opera was tolerated, it was only in 
order to represent ‘‘ The Life for the Czar,” by Glinka, dur- 
ing holidays. But in time the Italian opera at Moscow be- 
came a source of loss to the management, and, therefore, 
this too costly exhibition had to be renounced for the future. 
Now, the Russian opera flourishes alone at Moscow, and is 
commencing to revive. 

Besides the lyric theatres of the two metropolitan cities, 
there are others at Kieff, Kharkoff, Odessa and at Tiflis, 
which are conceded to private managers. The immense Rus- 
sian empire possesses in all only six theatres devoted to 
Russian operas. How much yet remains to be done in this 
direction. 
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O news is good news, and bad news of any kind is 
N equally likely to be good or bad. For some years 
past George Fawcett Rowe has been unheard of in this 
country, and yet the world seems to have wagged on 
pretty well in its old way. Whether it will rejoice or 
mourn over the intelligence that Mr. Rowe is writing a 
spectacular piece, which he will produce at one of the 
New York theatres in the fall, depends very much upon 
how the world regards Mr. Rowe’s literary efforts in the 
past. THE COURIER, being purely unemotional, is bound 
to say that, while Mr. Rowe's “Brass” was probably the 
worst comedy ever produced anterior to the theatrical 
season of 1880-81, and Mr. Rowe’s Micawber was doubt- 
less without a rival in any era of stage history, still there 
is a chance that in spectacle, where the author will have 
the assistance of intelligent stage carpenters, scenic ar- 
tists, and legs to distract attention from the text, there is 
no earthly reason why his success should not be more 
pronounced. 


T is publicly given out that Mrs. Lingard or, as she is 
still better and more favorably known, Alice Dun- 
ning, has gone to Europe, for the purpose of procuring a 
new play expressly written forher. It is also stated that 
she will be starred by the Brooks party in Miss Neilson’s 
parts. She has not long returned from Australia, where 
her success was not very pronounced, and it seems as 
though she had come in time to fill a vacancy. Whether 
she will be ready to take the road next season is prob- 
lematical; butthere can be no doubt that, so far as ap- 
pearance and personal beauty go, she is the only actress 
known to this country who can approach Miss Neilson. 
It may be urged that she is rather mature to begin such 
roles as Fudéet and Viola, but she plays Fu/éa with 
warmth, grace and intelligence. Moreover, if Ada Cav- 
endish can be called a legitimate star, Alice Dunning 
should be reckoned a comet. It is a pity that so much 
beauty and talent should have been subordinated in the 
past to the pettifogging ambitions of others. 


HOLD ON A LITTLE. 

N view of the fact that the number of combinations 
| now fitting out for next season’s campaign is larger 
than was ever known before, and that all of them expect 
to make money, would it not be just as well for the per- 
sons interested in them to pause and consider the pros- 
pects ? 

Itis true that we are not going through an excited 
Presidential campaign this fall, and equally true that the 
quadrennial whirl of oratory, discussion, parading and 
bitter party feeling, will not cause worry and pecuniary 
loss such as was occasioned by the political fever last 
year. It is also quite possiblethat we may not have as 
severe a winter as last, and that, between the war of par- 
ties and elements of nature, scores of traveling companies 
may not be wiped out of existence. However, business 
arrangements based upon weather prognostications are 
scarcely such as would find a financial backing by shrewd 
investors; and if the signs of the times inthe past are 
worth anything, next winter will be more severe than 
ever. The winters of 1869-70, 1870-1 and 1871-2 were 
successively more severe and colder. They followed 
upoy the Jovian perihelion and the great sun spot period 
of eleven years and a fraction; and if observations of the 
past are worth anything, next winter will be colder than 
last and the winter following still more trying. How- 
ever, this is little better than conjecture. Still, if itshould 
prove so, under ordinary conditions it will interfere 
largely with the theatrical business. 

\ far more serious state of things is to be feared from 
a ‘nancial point of view. For the past two years we 
have been enjoying a condition of national prosperity 
which has been absolutely factitious. Money has been 
plentiful and people have spent it easily. Especially easy 
has it been in the West and Northwest, and this being 








the case it has flowed East. It is not our desire to bore 
protessional readers with ‘a dry discussion of political 
economy; but it has so important a bearing upon their 
own interests that, in spite of being tedious and making 


disagreeable predictions, we desire to warn them not to 


‘rust too confidently in a clear sky and glassy sea. The 
“acicat mariners of finance have .just taken a glance at 








the barometer, which is falling so rapidly that they are 
already taking in sail preparatory to a squall. 

Well, this unexampled prosperity of ours has been due 
to two circumstances which have a mutual relation. For 
two years the crops all over Europe have been unusually 
small, while in our own happy country, for the same time, 
they have been enormously large. The European de- 
ficiency was made up out of the American surplus. The 
corn and pork, the wheat and other Western food stuffs 
which Europe wanted, came from our farmers. They 
lived in clover; they received plenty of money, for they 
got good prices. The railroads carried fabulous amounts 
of freights at good rates; the merchants and manufactur- 
ers got good prices. Everybody was wanted to do the 
work thus demanded, and all who would work were well 
paid. 

But supposing that all over Europe the crops had been 
as good as our own, the deficiency would have been 
much smaller and our surplus would have brought much 
less money. Supposing again that, while Europe was 
well supplied, we had comparatively small crops, on 
what would our hogs and cattle be fed and how could 
we compete with foreign markets? And if we could 
not and our exports suddenly dropped, while demands 
were being constantly made on us for adjusting our debts 
to the Old World, would not a sudden cheek be given to 
our prosperity ? Would the farmer who had little to sell 
and that little at low prices, make much demand upon 
the merchant, or he upon the manufacturer, or he again 
on his operatives? Would not the intricate, interde- 
pendent interchange of demand and supply which we 
call business lose some of its wholesome swiftness? And 
if the realization should come suddenly, would there not 
be a crash somewhere? Moreover, since we are a specu- 
lative people, constantly discounting the future, would it 
not be reasonable to suppose that much surplus capital 
would be invested in enterprises which cannot yield re- 
turns nor realize what has been put into them on a sud- 
den ? 

This last series of propositions has occurred to not a 
few. We are now in the middle of July. It is pretty 
plain that while our crops are not going to be light they 
are certainly not going to be enormous. It is equally 
positive that the harvest of 1881, from Penzance to the 
Oural Mountains will be abundant. Europe will want 
less of our grain; the granaries of Odessa are going to 
be laden to their utmost; from every country in Europe 
come tales of plenty. Even the Irish peasant, whose 
sufferings last year the civilized world was called on to 
relieve, is preparing for an autumn of unexampled plenty. 
The position of this country to Europe has been too long 
anomalous, and already the English and not a few of our 
own leading journals have begun to calculate the conse- 
quences. Warned in time, our people will not be over- 
taken by a panic, as in 1873; but, as after a storm, there 
comes a dull, dead calm, so, after the first knock down 
that our producers and the rest of the country will get 
from the closing of the markets against them, there will 
come an ominous dullness in trade until matters are 
again adjusted. 

This knock down, some think, is not far distant. Be- 
fore many weeks have passed, it may be found that 
Europe does not want our garnered harvest, and that 
prices have dropped. The vision of business palpitating 
and booming may pass away before the reality of busi- 
ness which, if not stagnant, will be anything but brisk. 
And if it is not brisk, money will not be flowing freely; 
and if it is tight, the theatre, as a luxury, will be stricken 
from the list of expenditures, and business will be bad. 

Then what will combinations do after paying fabulous 
prices to railroads to carry them into the very dullest 
part of the country—the West? If to all this is added a 
severe winter, and the price of keeping warm is contem- 
plated, with reduced income to keep warm upon, who 
will support the drama? Wisdom cries at the gates: 
“Don’t be too rash with your traveling company.” 


FAIRWEATHER FORTUNE. 
F the actor were still the “abstract and brief chronicle 
of the time” that he was in Shakespeare's day, Jus- 
tice Bixby would look forward to an epitaph that would 
not flatter him. 

It is doubtful whether, under any circumstances, if the 
New York public and not members of his own household 
come to dwell upon his merits in marble, a very com- 
mendatory message will be given to posterity as to the 
most appropriate manner of keeping his memory green. 

A certain notorious English judge of the seventeenth 
century, whose memory is held in just execration, was 
given a taste of his own medicine before he finally passed 
his decisions over to the Supreme Bench. An infuriated 
populace exhausted its inventiveness in devising means 
to harass and annoy him. 


a rope, artistically coiled, and furnished with a hang- 
man’s knot. This was sent anonymously, with quotations 
from Holy Writ: “ And Judas went ont and hanged him- 
self. Go, do thou likewise.” The quality of mercy that 
runs through a muslin rag is not apt to awaken popu- 
larity. 

When the poor English singer Fairweather was strip- 
ped of his beard and wig and was proved to be a com- 
paratively young man, and not a tottering and infirmly 
old one, his audience gave vent to its wrath by mobbing 
him and threatening to hang him. Perhaps it was this 
popular outcry which caused him to be sentenced for six 
months. Another judge in history, one Pontius Pilate, 
was similarly influenced by the cry of “Crucify him.” 
This was the less significant, since the Roman governor 
was not elected by the popular voice. 

Happily, Fairweather was rescued from the hands of 
the Rhadamanthus of the police court before any great 
harm had been done him. The attentive ear of the peo- 
ple eagerly took in his story as told by the daily papers, 
and the popular voice demanded his release. Justice 
Bixby might have ascertained all that the public knows 
now. As it is, Fairweather occupies a conspicuous place 
in the Abraham's bosom of popular favor, while he who 
scorned him lifts up his eyes afar off and would be glad 
to change places. 

The story told by this unfortunate man is familiar. He 
occupied in his native country a comparatively good po- 
sition, sang in “Pinafore,” the “Pirates of Penzance,” 
and kindred light compositions, enjoying no doubt plenty 
of newspaper fame of the same quantitative value that he 
has now. He came to this countryin hope of finding 
life easy of support, but failed to get an engagement. 
Money was not coming in, but demands upon his little 
treasury were fast stripping him of his last penny. He 
appealed to certain English benevolent societies for help; 
but for some unexplained reason was not furnished with 
relief. 

Had Fairweather been a criminal he would have en- 
joyed the municipal hospitality of any town in which he 
committed crime. Had he spent the summer after the 
approved methods of the tramp he could have had a 
good walking tour and might have fared sumptuously, 
since it seems to be the privilege of the American tramp 
to have all that he asks for, provided only that he can es- 
tablish friendly relations with the watch dog. But not 
being greatly inclined to robbery and, indeed, somewhat 
averse to begging in its crude and more candid forms, he 
hit upon an expedient which brought him within the 
jurisdiction of the police justice in question. Fairweather 
as an actor had studied human nature. He knew its 
nobler as he subsequently learned its baser qualities. 
He knew that pity for the aged and infirm is a human 
emotion to be found in almost every heart. Relying 
upon his dramatic ability he made himself up as an old 
man, threw a quaver into his voice, and trolled out his 
lay toa New York crowd. Pennies were freely given to 
relieve his real distress eloquently set forth under a 
counterfeit appearance, when an officer appeared. Noti- 
cing that the aged beard hung down in one place, the 
policeman seized and tore it off. The wig followed, and 
the poor wandering minstrel who shrank from a public 
appeal in propria persona, \est his sad plight should be 
recognized by his acquaintances, stood revealed in ail his 
unsympathetic youthfulness before a mob. It was, per- 
haps, the best tribute to his artistic merits that he had so 
moved the throng as to extort its pennies; hardly less 
flattering was the recoil from sympathy to antipathy 
when the mob bellowed for his life. But there was an 
exquisite change from mimetic art to nature when the 
poor fellow turned to the officer and begged to be taken 
to the station house at once before anybody could recog- 
nize him in his sorry plight. To be known in the hands 
of an officer was more than the pride of the gentleman 
could stand. 

Perhaps the gravest theoretical argument against the 
principle of universal suffrage is that the choice of the 
people, being equivalent not to its best but to its average 
of intelligence and morality, must necessarily be below 
the best. A police justice, sacrificing everything for the 
popular opinion which shall make him the arbiter of the 
liberty of his fellow creatures, is not a lovely spectacle; it 
is one which should prepare us for the exhibitions of nar- 
rowness and petty tyranny such as we too often see 
on the minor bench. At all events, the justice before 
whom the poor starving actor was haled saw nothing more 
in the case than a violation of law. It never occurred to 
him that by that law every player of note, from Lester 
Wallack to the humblest soubrette, deserves imprison- 
ment. At all events, poor Fairweather was sentenced to 
the Island for six months for disguising himself. 

Does it not strike the reader that, if our laws were ad- 
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justices are equally liable with Fairweather to fine and 
imprisonment ? 

Happily, human nature is not to be misdirected by 
magisterial incompetency. The daily papers told Fair- 
weather's story in trumpet tones and, before the justice 
could realize his position, the pressure of public opinion 
had forced Fairweather out of jail. A hundred willing 
right hands had been plunged into as many pockets and 
brought relief with them, The half starved actor became 
at once the lion of the day, a nobler and better man by 
reason of the exhibition of folly in authority and of that 
magnificent masonry of sympathy and generosity which 
is most essentially American. 

Of course, there is a ludicrous side to the story. It 
could not otherwise be American. No sooner was Fair- 
weather placed on his feet in a pecuniary sense than the 
entrepreneurs of the show business clustered around him. 
One hit upon the idea of giving him a benefit; another 
offered to pay him so much a week to give his entertain- 
ment in the same disguise as when he was arrested; a 
third came to him with a dramatization of “ What will 
he do with it?” with a part just adapted to him. Poor 
Fairweather’s heart was utterly liquefied with gratitude 
for all these offers; but long before they were made he 
had signed a contract to join C. D. Hess’ company and 
sing in English opera next season. 

He may expect to see his name in larger type than it 
ever before accomplished. ? 








SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


. Edwin Booth is still a guest at the Windsor Hotel. 

..John Poole, of the Grand Opera House, has gone to 
the Catskills. 

...-J. B. Polk begins an engagement at Haverly’s Four- 
teenth Street Theatre on August 14. 

..W. J. Florence and wife will begin their American sea- 
son at the Globe Theatre. Boston, on Sept. 5. 

..At Niblo’s on August 15 ‘*‘ My Geraldine” will begin 
the occupation of the stage and hold it for three weeks. 

.The Union Square Theatre is still in the hands of work- 
men, and is passing through a thorough course of renovation. 

...Marie Prescott next season will appear in a new play, 
entitled, ‘‘ Underthe Ban,” written by Devering and Verplanck. 

..Florence’s new play, ‘‘The Captain,” written for him 
by the English dramatist, Mr. Sims, deals with the subject of 
false wstheticism. 

..John T. Raymond will continue his presentation of 
‘Fresh, the American,” during the forthcoming season. The 
play has been greatly improved. 

..It is uncertain whether Signora Piamonti will accom- 
pany Signor Rossi to this country during the autumn. It is 
intimated that Katherine Rogers, will take the place of the 
Italian artist. 

.. Rehearsals of the new play, ‘‘ Coney Island,” which 
will be produced at the Union Square Theatre on August 8, 
are now being conducted daily in Mr, Haverly’s Fourteenth 
Street Theatre. 

-The death of Vittorio Salmini, a successful Italian 
dramatist, occurred not long ago. The best known plays of 
Salmini are ‘‘ Lorenzo de Medici,” ‘‘ Violante,” ‘‘ Madame 
Roland,” and ‘‘ Giovanni d’Arco,” 

. The front of the new Theatre Comique on Broadway is 
now completed. The interior of the new house promises to 
be bright, roomey, and well built. Mr. Harrigan’s new play 
“The Major,” will be produced there during August. 

.J. H. Haverly has told a reporter of Tue Courter that 
his new Chicago theatre will positively open at the date 
formerly announced. Mr. Haverly went to Colorado on 
the 23d, but will return in time for the grand opening. 

. George Fawcett Rowe's new play, to be brought out 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre toward the end of next month, 
will be known as ‘‘ The Beauty.” Mr. Rowe and an English 
actress, Louisa Balfe, will fill the leading parts in this play. 

.Three Frenchman have got their heads together and 
have concocted a fantastic play called—after the manner of 


Offenbach's ‘‘ Les Contes d’Hoffman ” —‘‘ Les Contes d’Ed- 


gar Poe.” It will be brought out at the Gaité, Paris, next 
autumn. 

.The Windsor Theatre will open on August 15, with 
Bartley Campbell's ‘Galley Slave,” which will be presented 
by a strong company. By that time the house will have under- 
gone important changes and present a new and thoroughly 
pleasing appearance 

..»»M. B, Curtis will close his engagement at Haverly's 
Fourteenth Street Theatre in ‘‘ Sam'l of Posen” on August 6. 
Prior engagements and the necessity of redecorating the house 
compel the move Mr, Curtis opens at McVicker’s, in Chi- 
cago, on August 29; in Cincinnati on September 5, and then 
plays in Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit and any number of West- 
ern and Southern cities, including New Orleans. 

.Alice Dunning-Lingard will arrive in this city in the 
early part of August. Her husband, W. H. Lingard, will 
begin his next season in September, and will have no further 





business relations with Mrs. Lingard, who proposes to make 


her way alone in serious drama. Mr. Lingard’s new play, 
‘Stolen Kisses”—which is to be the chief piece in his repertory 
—was adapted from the well known and lively French farce, 
“Bébé.” 

..+-Bartley Campbell’s plans for the coming season are 
extensive, including operations in America, England and 
Australia. Two of his companies open in New York in 
August, three more will pay him royalties ‘‘on the road,” and 
in Great Britain and Australia there will be three more com- 
panies developing the Campbell drama. In addition to all 
this he will have a new play for the Union Square, and per- 
haps another for Mary Anderson. Who will say the native 
dramatist is not popular? 








CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BuFFALo, July 22.—On July 2 and 4, the Home Church 
Choir gave ‘*Pinafore” at the Academy of Music, before a 
large and appreciative audience. The principal réle was 
taken by the charming actress, Mrs. J. H. Prescott, as But- 
tercup. She is a lady of remarkable voice and talent, having 
been all last season with Haverly’s Church Choir Pinafore 
Company. Her many friends in Buffalo would be pleased 
to read her name on the boards again. July 21, 22, 23—The 
Vokes Family in ‘‘ Fun ina Fog,” ‘‘ No. 1 Around the Cor- 
ner,” and ‘‘A Wrong Man in the Right Place.” The Adelphi 
Variety Theatre will open August 1 for race week, and then 
on the 15th for the regular season. Joe Lang remains as 
manager and Nick Norton as associating manager; William 
Tralles as treasurer. They look for a brilliant season. 

L.N. K. 


CHICAGO, July 21.—At Hooley’s Theatre the James O’Neill 
Company, strengthened by several additions and weakened 
by several secessions, is playing ‘‘Saratoga.” In this play 
the general company is far more at ease than in the more 
ambitious pieces they have hitherto attempted. The engage- 
ment of this company will probably continue for five weeks. 
**Saratoga” will continue during next week. At the Grand 
Opera House the ‘‘Two Orphans” is running very success- 
fully. The cast proves to be all that was expected, and the 
management of the house is to be commended for enterprise 
in so fully and promptly meeting an emergency. This house 
is to be congratulated not only on being the first movers 
towards a return to stock companies in the West, but also on 
the cool auditorium with which its patrons are blessed. 
Few theatres can boast of being artificially cooled as this 
one is. The Olympic Theatre is drawing fair houses this 
week with a good cast in the ‘‘Ticket of Leave Man.” At 
McVicker’s, on Monday evening, ‘‘The World.” Haverly is 
determined to ‘‘do the thing up brown” this time. His 
‘‘Genuine Colored Minstrels,” very much enlarged and im- 
proved, will open in Her Majesty's Theatre, London, about 
August 1, and there is no telling what they may not do. 
Chicago against the world for beauty as well as everything 
else. This from the Jnter-Ocean: ‘‘ Josie Sutherland, a 
Chicago girl, has been chosen by Adam Forepaugh as the 
successor of Louise Montague, the reputed $10,000 beauty, 
and now rides the elephant in place of the ex-variety actress, 
with whom Mr. Forepaugh could not get along. It is now 
stated that the Montague intends to sue Mr. Forepaugh for 
that reward of $10,000, which she claims her due for having 
been selected as the handsomest woman in America. Fortu- 
nately for Mr. Forepaugh, no jury would be apt to recognize 
the claims of the pale Louise on the presumption of her sur- 
passing beauty.” G. B. H. 
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PAPERS FROM MY STUDY. 
[WRITTEN FOR THE COURIER.] 
By ARLINGTON.—No. XIX. 
[copyRIGHTED.] 

AVING played continuously for over four months 
without once disappointing the public, the first an- 
nouncement for a benefit was made, and met with great 
favor by the public. It was for the evening of January 28, 
1753, and was tendered to Mr. Clarkson, a useful member of 
the company. Members then, as now, had the choice of 
selection for their own benefit, and usually selected a piece 
wherein their abilities might be seen to the best advantage. 
Mr. Clarkson selected a novelty, namely, Shakespeare’s 
‘*Romeo and Juliet,” being the first time the play was per- 
formed in New York city. The characters were distributed 








as follows: 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
A TraGepy, BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Characters. 

eee by.....Mr. Rigby | Friar Lawrence...by .Mr. Clarkson 
Mercutio..........by. Mr. Singleton Balthazar...... by. Master L. Hallam 
. aaa P, « cs DREN © TIE ih 0 6.U Gs wo005 0002500 (Omitted) 
| re by....Mr. Malone — pa GhGo se wessed by .Mrs. Hallam 
CUES, 0000000000 by.. .Mr. Bell | Lady Capulet .....by...Mrs. Rigby 
Montague........ by. ..Mr. Hallam | Nurse............. by. ‘Mrs, Adcock 


‘Romeo and 
One of the 


Like all of ee acting plays 
Juliet” was tampered with for stage purposes. 


earliest alterations was that of James Howard, who converted 
‘*Romeo and Juliet” into a tragi-comedy, preserving both 
the lovers alive, and it was played by Sir William Davenant’s 
company time about with the original—tragical one day and 
tragi-comical the next. 


The version used by Hallam’s com- 








pany was that made by David Garrick in 1751, and was used 
in all the British theatres. 

In such a piece what fine examples had been witnessed by 
Mr. Rigby in London, before he left the city on the Thames, 
Barry and Garrick, both in the part of Romeo. Hallam’s 
company were still at the Goodman’s Fields when Barry and 
Mrs. Cibber astonished the town by appearing in the play; 
then followed the sensation of the London theatrical season, 
when Barry and Garrick were the rival Romeos and Miss 
Bellamy and Mrs. Cibber the contending /u/ieds. 

It was customary for London theatres to make a frequent 
change of bill and a run of ten or twelve nights was consid. 
ered a veritable sensation. During the season of 1750-51 
‘*Romeo and Juliet” was played at two theatres in London, 
and ran for twelve nights in one and thirteen in the other, 
During the season Barry appeared in the part twenty-three 
times and Garrick nineteen times. That season the come- 
dians sailed in the Charming Sally; Barry acted Romeo twelve 
times and Garrick six times. With such schooling then, did 
Mr. Rigby play Romeo, The week following this Mr. Rigby 
himself received a benefit, and chose Edward Moore's 
tragedy, ‘‘ The Gamester,” as his play for that night. This 
piece was thoroughly new not only‘to this country but to the 
company who were now possessed of it. It was first pro- 


duced at Drury Lane Theatre, February 7, 1753, and must 
have been taken over from London by some friend of Mr, 
Rigby or of Mr. Hallam. The bill for this benefit was as 
follows: 


THE GAMESTER. 
A TraGepy, sy Epwarp Moores. 





Cast. 
A ah... Pea Mr. Bell 
;.Mr. Singleton ea Beverley. iby -Mrs. Hallam 
, re Mr. Miller | Charlotte.... .... . Mrs. Becceley 
. Mr. Hallam | eee ay -Mrs.Clarkson 
..Mr. Clarkson 


In the original cast we find the following names: 





Beverley... . es .Mr. Garrick ; Mrs. Beverley..by...Mrs. Pritchard 
ee ..Mr. Davies | Charlotte....... by.. Miss Haughton 
STOR, v0 cu sce acd by ‘Mr. Mossop 


It then met with only indifferent success; some said be- 
cause it was written by Moore, who wrote the comedy “Gil 
Blas,” which had been forced upon them after they had con- 
demned the piece. The public weve not aware that the inter- 
view between Lewson and Stukely in act 4, scene I, was 
written by Garrick. Many persons, it is said, were annoyed 
at having their favorite vice so powerfully attacked by the 
strong lance of reason and dramatic execution. 

The next benefit was on February 11, when another novelty 
in the shape of a new play was offered for the benefit of Mrs. 
Becceley, and was as follows: 


THE EARL OF ESSEX. 
A TRAGEDY, BY Henry JONgEs. 


Cast. 
nes Bran ssacoose ‘by ewes Ms Diaby Geeee Bieehet.. -by..Mrs. Adcock 
uthampton...... EO! r. Be ountess of Rut- 
Burleigh Sok sande ay -Mr. Singleton cts a5: “by. -Mrs. Hallam 
MD nseccns ctemrenssa Mr. Miller | Countess of Not- } 
Lieutenant........ i. -Mr. Adcock | tingham.... .. ¢ by-Mrs. Becceley 


This piece was also new, having been performed for the 
first time on February 21, 1753, at Covent Garden Theatce, 
with the following among the names in the cast: 


NNN ons iioala deeds betcadsceecsases ce eer Spranger Bar 
INS 5 4640.00.06 1060000606 004 PON ee me r. Smit! 
Countess of Rutland................ OE vad cevecckcacecsaceeee Mrs. Cibber 


For sume time previous to this the play had been promised 
to the patrons of Covent Garden Theatre, but unaccountable 
delays prevented the setting of the piece upon the stage. 
When it was produced it met with success and continued to 
run for some nights. This play was not original, having 
been altered from an earlier piece by a Mr. Bankes. 

Next in order for a benefit came Mr. Miller. Hesecureda 
piece that had not yet been offered to the public of New 
York, and it seemed with a view to affording himself an op- 
portunity to show‘ what he could do. Mr. Miller had, for the 
most part, been assigned to inferior réles, but this selection 
gave him a chance to prove his ability. The following is the 
benefit bill of February 18 for Mr. Miller: 


THE SUSPICIOUS HUSBAND. 
A Comepy, sy Benjamin Hoan ty, M. D. 


Cast. 

ee ee Mr. Miller|Buckle.......... , pee Mr. Adcock 
Strickland ....by........ Mr. Rigby! Mrs. Strickland. by....Mrs. Beccele' 
Frankly. .. by bepes Mr. Singleton|Clarinda....... | ae Mrs. 
Bellamy.... .. Pe Mr. Bell|Lucetta ........ Pree Miss Hallam 
—- Meggott. by 6 slens'e Mr. Clarkson|Jacintha... .... peer Mrs. Adcock 

tue, "s00 by. Master L. Hallam] Milliner .... ....by...Mrs, Clarkson 

To which will be added. 
HARLEQUIN SKELETON. 

BURROW oa snes ices vaneicccdsnns OM. sna0debacks Likes ..Mr. Rigby 


Not merely as a character piece, but for construction of 
plot, simplicity and grace of style and comparative purity of 
speech and action, the ‘Suspicious Husband” is the best 
comedy the eighteenth century had up to this time produced. 
It has a good story, clearly and rapidly developed, and the 
persons of the drama are ladies and gentlemen and not the 
dully vivacious ruffians and the unclean hussies of the Aphra 
Behn, the Etherege and Sedley period. In the original cast 


we find: 

EO erg ta Riba ccadevcescodestaue ..Mr. Garrick 
Strickland........ ein ie neeteeens Di nsdwnsceseseneetwnee Mr. Bridgwater 
ROR aa <aseebsonecas + avenen ad SER Mrs, Pritc 


In the part of Ranger, Garrick excelled anything he had 
hitherto done in the way of comic acting. The part of 
Strickland was offered to Quinn and declined; it fell to Bridg- 
water, who, had it not been for this part, would have re- 
mained in obscurity. It is worth while noticing the double 
duty assumed by Mr. Rigby and the part he assumed at the 
second entertainment. 

(To be Continued.] 
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NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


_,..Violin strings are now in gread demand by the trade. 

....John J. Decker, of Decker Brothers, will remain in 
Europe until the fall. 

_...Emmst Gabler reports busiress far beyond his expecta- 
tions for this time of the year. 

. ..J. & C, Fischer are at present doing a rushing business 
with the Western States and Canada. 

_...A. H. Fischer, of J. & C. Fischer, and his bride are 
spending the summer at Long Branch. 

....C. S, Fischer, of J. & C. Fischer, is now enjoying the 
cool breezes of the Long Branch beach. 

_...Franklin & Patten have opened piano and organ ware- 
rooms over the post office at Monson,. Mass. 

....Horace Waters & Co. supply quite a number of the 
Elberon cottages, Long Branch, with pianos. 

..+«The Bay State Organ Company, Boston, has established 
quite a number of agencies during the past year. 

....The piano makers of this city held a picnic and sum- 
mer night’s festival at Elm Park on Wednesday. 

...-Billings & Company report the rental business, par- 
ticularly in the suburban districts, as being excellent. 

....The Normal Institute, at Abingdon, Va., for the in- 
struction of music teachers, is to use J. & C. Fischer's pianos, 

...-Owing to an increase of business, the Bay State Organ 
Company, of Boston, will add to its manufacturing facilities. 

....D. H. Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati, will exhibit J. & C. 
Fischer’s pianos at the exposition to be held there on Septem- 
ber I. 

....Steinway & Sons received by cablegram, on Monday, 
from Odessa, Russia, an order for a concert grand and a 
parlor grand. 

...-Behning is getting out a new catalogue. He has re- 
duced the number of styles of his pianos, and proposes to 
improve upon those he has retained. 

....W. O. Trowbridge, superintendent of the Mason & 
Hamlin Organ Company’s factory, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
visited the city during the past week. 

....Mr. Nellis, of George Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, was in 
town during the week, on his way to Ashbury Park, N. J., 
where he intends to spend the summer. 

....The Prescott Organ Company, Concord, N. H., ex- 
pects to begin work about September 1. Its building is four 
stories high and otherwise very capacious. 

....John F, Stratton & Co. were favored by visits from 
quite a number of the Western musical merchandise trade 
last week, and many of them bought large bills. 

....Among the visiting members of the trade to the city 
during the week were: O. H. Unger, Reading, Pa.; Frank 
Conover, St. Louis, and A. Meyer, of Max Meyer & Co. 

....The music trade in Oswego has been somewhat dull 
during the past week, owing to the laboring season with 
farmers. The prospects are said to be bright for the near 
future, 

....It is said that the Sterling Organ Company, Derby, 
Conn., is building over one hundred and fifty organs per 
week. This company has recently increased its manufac- 
turing facilities. 

....Behning reports trade as pretty fair, orders coming in 
by every mail. He says that uprights are selling better than 
squares, and in meeting this demand he has let his stock of 
squares run down so that he is a little short of them. 

....]. & C, Fischer sent last week a shipment of upright 
anos to Guayquil, Ecuador, and another to Syria. The lat- 
er was sent at the request of an American missionary, at 
sent preaching the gospel there. Shipments were also 
by this house during the past week to Canada and 


wn 


..Although Wessell, Nickel & Gross have largely in- 

sed the size of their factory since Jannary 1, and added 

considerable machinery and a number of employees, 

they still intend to soon further increase their manufacturing 
fac\l ties by the addition of more machinery and employees. 


..The International Cotton Exposition which is to be 
t it Atlanta, Ga., in the fall has developed more than 
Was at first intended by its projectors. While cotton and 

anufactures will still form a leading feature of the 
exhibition, the affair has become so general in its nature that 
it will in reality be an international exhibition for all classes 
of goods, and the buildings have been arranged and added to 
forthe purpose of meeting this exigency. Exhibits of all 


kinds will be received. W. B. Cleaves, of Auanta, having 
been appointed agent for this exhibition in New York, has 
established an office in this city at 124 Duane street, and will 
be in attendance daily to give all needed information. 


.-- People traveling to the Northwest will be gratified at 
learning that the ‘‘Great Rock Island Route” opened a new 
line from Chicago to Minneapolis and St. Paul on July 17, 
running two through daily trains, leaving Chicago at 12:05 
and 9:30 P.M. This new line is known as the ‘‘Albert Lea 
Route,” and passes through the very best sections of the 
States of Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota, affording travelers a 
view of the great harvest fields of our country, and a section 
peopled by the most progressive and prosperous of our 
Northwestern inhabitants. Round trip excursion tickets to 
points in the great wheat region of the Red River of the 
North and Missouri River valleys will be immediately put 
on sale, good for forty days from date of issue. This will 
enable Eastern farmers to visit the greatest wheat country on 
the globe, and see harvesting done on the most gigantic 
scale. No one who really desires to see the West will forego 
this opportunity to do so by ticketing over any other than the 
“Albert Lea Route,” via West Liberty. The Great Rock 
Island depot is the most central of any in Chicago, being in 
the very heart of the city, close to the great hotels, post 
office, and leading mercantile houses. 


...-Owing to an increase of business J. & C. Fischer are 
building a large factory adjacent to their present one in 
Thirty-fourth street. The foundations are now nearly finished 
and work on the walls will begin immediately. The 
new building will be an eight story and basement one, 
and will be 70 feet in breadth by 100 in depth; it will have 
two boilers of 150 horse-powers each, and an Allan engine of 
100 horse-powers. The warerooms will be changed from the 
present building to the new one, and will be magnificently 
fitted up. 

+++eThe Mason & Hamlin Organ Company has shipped 
to South Africa during the past month over one hundred and 
fifty organs, and has received orders from the west coast of 
South America during the past week. The Australian trade 
of this house is reported good. Orders come from nearly all 
of the colonies by almost every mail for some of its produc- 
tions. The firm reports the domestic trade better than at this 
time last year, and that the prospects for the fall trade are 
good. 

-.-.-The Mason & Hamlin Organ Company expects great 
honors from the Milan Exhibition, where some of its organs 
are now being shown. Among the notable events there in 
connection with these goods may be mentioned that of the 
King and Queen of Italy, who, after hearing one of their 
Liszt organs played, went some days after to the Exhibition 
and requested it to be again played for their benefit, as they 
said they were much pleased with the previous performance. 

.---Alfred Dolge arrived from Europe, per steamer Spain, 
on Sunday morning, and, as announced in the last number of 
Tue Courier, was accompanied by a son of Carl Bechstein, the 
celebrated Berlin pianist. Mr. Bechstein will spend a couple 
of years in this country to study the American method of 
piano making. This week he is doing New York and adja- 
cent watering places, but will, in a few days, begin to carry 
out the object of his visit. 

.++-Steinway & Sons have just built a bath house on the 
East River shore at Astoria, quite close to their factory, for 
the free use of their 400 Astoria employees and their families. 
It cost $2,000, and contains fifty dressing rooms, and has a 
basin 100 by 30 feet in size. It was opened on Monday last, 
and was right heartily enjoyed. Such munificence on the 
part of an employer deserves recognition. 

...-A good black ink is as effectual as any stain to blacken 
the sharps of a piano. It is, perhaps, not generally known 
that, though made of ebony, these keys always require stain- 
ing, as true ebony is rather brown than black, and full of a 
yellowish grain. Old keys are probably saturated with 
grease; they should therefore be treated with potash first. 

...-Daniel Hess received this week a shipment of genuine 
Italian violin strings, and is now doing a good business in 
brass band instruments. He expects soon to receive a ship- 
ment of old Amati violins from Europe, and has at present 
on hand a good stock of Straduarius, Stainer, Name, Mag- 
gini and Guarenius. The trade as they visit the city should 
see those goods. 

..--Felix Schram, of Galveston, Tex., who has been in 
town for about three weeks, returned home on Saturday. Mr. 
Schram is agent for the Knabe, Mathusek and Hale pianos 
and Wood's organs. He reports a very fair trade, with good 
prospects for the fall and winter, and has been laying in a 
full stock of nice goods in anticipation. 

...-The band instrument trade has so far been just as 
good since July 4 as it was for some time previous. This is 
said to be something unusual, as it generally slacked off a 
little as that memorable day arrived. The rush this year is, 
however, attributed to the dullness of 1880, which caused the 
want that must now be supplied. 

...-Horace Waters & Co, shipped on Tuesday last one of | 
their finest uprights to Ponce, Porto Rico. This house | 
seems to be popular with the inhabitants of the West Indies. 


....Mason & Hamlin’s Liszt organs are now being largely 
used at the prominent camp meetings throughout the coun- 








try. One of these organs is capable of leading 2,400 voices. 


This was proved at Moody and Sankey’s Tabernacle in Chi- 
cago. 

--++J. Howard Foote left for Burope on July 14 per steam- 
ship Republic. 

-++Horace Waters, of Horace Waters & Co., spent part of 
the past week in the Catskills. 

-++eW. E. Fesser, music dealer, Rantoul, Ill., has given a 
chattel mortgage for $100. 

..+-John F, Stratton & Co. are now doing a rousing busi- 
ness in Russian gut strings. 

-++-J. P. Hale has returned from his rural retreat and is 
now at his factory every day. 

.++.** Parker’s Octave Coupler” is solely manufactured by 
Ingalls & Co., Worcester, Mass. 

..--Lowell Mason, of the Mason & Hamlin Organ Com- 
pany, is rusticating at Bennington, Vt. 

.++-August Pollmann offers to the trade a great many new 
articles in the musical merchandise line. 

..+-Thomas, of Catskill, has been in town during the week, 
and has taken the agency for the Behning piano. 


..--Leuter Brothers, musical instrument dealers, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., were burned out on Monday of last week. Loss, 
$35,000; insurance, $12,000. 

...-Kranich & Bach's workmen marched on Wednesday 
to the strains of a brass band from their factory to the mon- 
ster picnic of the piano makers at Elm Park. 

.---Among the orders received during the past week by 
Sohmer & Co. was a very large one from Canada. The 
rental business of this house, as well as sales, is reported 
good. 


Portsmouth Notes. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT, | 
Portsmouth, N. H., July 19, 1881. 
RADE is dull; but a confident feeling is enter- 
tained that the fall trade will witness a general activity. 
If the margin to dealers in pianofortes should continue upon 
the scale exhibited by a New York dealer whose catalogue | 
received in this day’s mail, there is a boom ahead which will 
fairly rival that of the Spanish district in Boston, 
loss whether to buy pianos at 80 per cent off, or Maine min- 
ing stock at $0.06, par value $2.50. The mining stock would 
have no forte pedal, for which lack it could not be commend- 
ed to the minors hereabouts. F, 


One is at a 


Chicago Trade Notes. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 


Western Orrice Locxwoop Press, No. § Laxasips Buicpine, | 
Cuicaco, LL., July at, 88s, f 


HE pipe organ trade, according to Mr. Schlan- 
decker, the popular Chicago organ builder, is most ex- 

cellent. He has just at present a little more than he can do, 
Two fine organs, just finished by him, are intended for church- 
es in this city, while he is at present eng ged upon one of 
his finest for St. John’s Catholic Church, at Eighteenth and 
Clark street. This is one of the grandest churches in the 
city, and the organ is to be in keeping with the church. The 
dedication will take place about October 20. 
A. H. Andrews & Co. cite me the following recent con- 
tracts for their unequaled opera chairs: Theatres at Decatur and 
Rockford. Ill.; Greenville, O.; St. Louis, Mo., Grand Opera 
House; Kansas City, Mo. ; Omaha; Atlanta, Ga.; Helena, Ark.; 
and Denver, Col. They are also getting up a unique chair of 
special design, bearing the monogram “‘ H. T." for Haverly’s 
new theatre, in this city. 
The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad has just an- 
nounced the opening of a new route, making three lines from 
St. Louis to Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota. As it is 
hot in St. Louis and cool in the latter cities, and round trip 
tickets being very cheap, the journey pays in ewery way. The 
entire trains with Pullman palace sleeping cars attached, run 
through without change 
depot as follows: By the St. Louis, Keokuk, and St. Paul line, 
9:10 A. M.; St. Louis, Rock Island and St. Paul line, 7:40 Pp. ™.; 
St. Louis, Burlington, and St. Paul line, 9:23 A. m.; 
at St. Paul, 12:15 Pp. Mm., 8 A. M., and £2:15 PF. M., 
Minneapolis, 11:35, 8:25 P.M. amd 11:36 A. M., 
I am certain that our friends of the Whitney Organ Com- 


Trains leave the St. Louis Union 


arriving 
and at 
respectively. 


pany, at Quincy, IIl., will excuse me for publishing the follow- 
* Our 
business still goes on, and the demand for our splendid or- 


ing extract from one of their letters of recent date 


gans continues, though the Dog star rages even way up into 
boiling mercury.” G. B. Hi. 


The Oboe and Clarinet. 
HE following extract about improvements in the 
oboe is clipped from the Leadon Musical Opinion and 
Music Trade Review: The oboe is acknowledged to be one 
of the most pleasing of wind instruments. Yet it is a fact 





that there are very few oboe players, compared to, say, the 


clarionet or flute. No doubt the oboe requires a sensitive 
organization on the part of the performer, in order to bring 
out its best qualities. Stull, this is not a sufficient reason why 
there are so few players on this charming instrument; but it is 
very essential that a person should have a good instrument; 
otherwise his progress will be much retarded. 

Since the time of Handel many improvements have been 
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made on the oboe; still there is room for improvement. The 
new model oboe, which is now being supplied by Mr. Sharpe 
(of Pudsey, near Leeds), contains several important alterations 
and additions. Five self-acting keys have been added, also 
one self-acting lever, which renders the middle E flat perfectly 
safe and certain. It is claimed for the new model oboe that 
the intonation is very equal from top to bottom, so that, what- 
ever key the performer may be playing in, he can derive 
pleasure and satisfaction in his performance. The fingering 
for the right hand has also been improved, being now both 
easier and better. On all other oboes, G sharp and A flat are 
produced from the same hole. The consequence is that, while 
G sharp is a good note, A flat requires the reed to be pinched, 
especially the middle A flat. Now, on the new model oboe, a 
self acting key has been added, which renders both notes 
perfect. 

The succeeding paragraph concerning the new clarinet with 
double tonality, recently invented by Romeo Orsi (a full de- 
scription of which was lately given in THe Courier), is trans- 
lated from the Gasetta Musicale, Milan, for June 26, for the 
benefit of our readers: In one of the Matinée Musicales that with 
praiseworthy eagerness the Committee of the Musical Exposi- 
tion prepares weekly in the rooms of the Royal Conservatory, 
Romeo Orsi played upon the new clarinet invented by him, 
which embraces the two key tones A and B flat. We have al- 
ready mentioned this invention, showing the special artistic 
and economical advantages it possesses; and we are very 
happy that the public experiment has thoroughly confirmed 
them, so that, without any exaggeration, it can be asserted 
Signor Orsi'’s invention is one of the most useful that for a 
number of years has been conceived in wood wind instruments. 
In the various pieces executed by Signor Orsi, and especially 
in a short but graceful *‘ Prelude,” purposely written by Pro- 
fessor Dominiceti to fully exhibit the new mechanism, success 
was complete, and the large audience warmly applauded the 
inventor and executant. It is to be greatly desired that the 
clarinet with double tonality may come to be universally used, 
and not be allowed to fall into oblivion, as is too frequently 
the case with so many other excellent and useful Italian in- 
ventions, which after some time are appropriated by foreigners 
—and then returning to us, with the approval of other coun- 
tries, are here received with enthusiastic exclamations. 


NEW MUSIC. 


[Music publishers throughout the acnaien are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid oat able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.] 








EE, Witsmann & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Be Te WER, cc cceoecesecces PUNE tasesseesean ches Mrs. Lou Fitts 


This waitz was reviewed in the issue of THe Courter for 
April 6. 





Ed. Schuberth & Co., New York City. 
1. Metropolitan March............ (omall orchestra).........sseceee R. Bial 
2. Polkette Impromptu.............+++ CPREDE). 0000000 vessese C. Sternberg 

Ne. 1.—This bright and effective march will be welcomed 
by small amateur orchestras, The themes are lively and 
melodious, and will please young and old alike. It pre- 
sents no difficulties to the performer. 

No. 2.—A decidedly well written work. It exhibits the 
pianist-composer ina very favorable light. The workman- 
ship throughout is artistic and betrays a practiced hand. 
The ideas in themselves are both graceful and original, and 
have been presented in the best possible style. It will be 
seen from this that Mr. Sternberg is almost a better com- 
poser than pianist. e ‘*Polkette Impromptu” can be rec- 
ommended to all good pianists. 





White, Smith & Co., Boston. 
God Save Our President........... (national hymn).......... E. H. Bailey 
A very weak piece. The first part of the melody is almost 
a counterpart of that of ‘‘God Save the Queen.” It will 
appeal to persons having more patriotism than musical taste. 





Kunkel Brothers, St. Louis. 

hs WR BD WR ivcksccessciccss sess ee Chopin 
8. Consolation......ccssossccccccesecces gheniceebonendecoscese 

No extended notice of these two works is needed. It will 
be enough to state that the fingering has been carefully at- 
tended to by Charles and Jacob Kunkel, and that in general 
get-up they present an excellent appearance. They will be 
valuable for teaching purposes. The proofs seem to have 
been very carefully read. 


NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 
Imported by Edward Schuberth & Co., New York. 








Instruction Books, Studies, Theoretical Works, &c. 


FOR VIOLIN, 
Hefimann, R.—Op. 31, Theoretic practical school in two parts. 
Part 1, Elementary Instructions, net... 6.0.6.0... ce cece eeeee 2 GIL 


Past 2, Bomoel OF TWCMMIO, WEE. ao ccccsescccccccccvesccccccccccces 1.50 


Symphonies, Sonatas, Fantaisies, Concert and Instructive 
Compositions, &c, 
PIANO SOLOS, 


Op. 40, “ Silver Blossoms."’ Tyrolienne.... 


Bachmann, E.—Op. qo, Silver Blossoms.”’ Tyrolienne.... ......... 50 
Handrock, Ful nn 6o, Polonaise, NO. 2 20. 6... cece cee cu cuceeee 1.00 
Leybachk, ¥.—Op, 229, ** La Solitude.” Elegie......... 7S 


Meyer, Olbersichen " M.—Op. 6, * Recollections from 1 My Travels.” 


DUIS PIAS PIPOSBs oc ccccccccvcccccccccccccccs ceccccsccccceccccececs 2.25 
Nebelung, F.—Op. 11, Tome Pacture.........ccscccccccccccccccscceecece +40 





Reinbold, H.—Funeral March on the death of the Emperor Alexander 

of Russia............ ped sual becccccedncensecs pecnaycnenoeeencoess $0.50 
Strauss.—“ My Beautiful Vienna.” Album Leaf. 5° 
Wickede, F. de—Fantaisie Funtbre on the death ‘ “the "Emperor 


PIANO DUETS. 


Gariboldi, G.—* Concerts Lilliputiens.” Three easy pieces.......... 1.00 

Haydn, Yos.—Six symphonies selected from his unpublished sym- 
phonics composed 1761-76, revised and with marks of éxecution by 
Carl Bank, arranged as duets by A. Horn. 


BPR Riptcncaedasagennsanwined uignbedssabcced cag enegsesengbes 2.00 
UMN Wade: cscscubeovedeeatedesess vececcnsss concen deeecabedses 2.00 
DOO Be scdvdsccicivcdedscbetd Wideuce) be scseccoscvesvceseeo coco > 
Oe eeeeee dd bith Mundas daw eeaeiees) b600: 50d one sad Oi 2.00 
Oy Bond. cnapndes obaesechadiessnonssececenepac+cackeavads 4nc6 2.00 
Mth Mb -anuadsdahnshe-tbeatebi nn wratetuesscestseneouetteanen anne 2.50 


PIANO AND VIOLIN. 
Ries, Hubert.—“Stories of Olden Times.” Instructive duets: No. 
17—Winter—Quartet from the “Interrupted Sacrilege;” No. 18— 
Mehul—Romance from “Joseph; No. 19—Mozart—Arietta trom 


the “Magic Flute.” Together.............ccc-ccccccccccscccees +50 
PIANO AND ’CELLO. 

Braue, B.—Op. 62, ROMAROE. .....020cccccccsccccccccccsccccccceccccs .60 
Oberhoffer, H.—Two nocturnes, by J. Field..............0.-eeeseeeee 1.15 
PIANO AND FLUTE. 

Bihm, Th.—Op. 47, “Elegie” ......0.ccccsccesce socccceencereues ar) 
Medefind, E.—Op. 6, Romance. .........-0.2ceceecccceeerceeeseeceee 60 
PIANO AND CORNET. 

Braun, E.—Op. 68, Concert Polka............seeccsesvcececseeee eune, 


PEDAL ORGAN, 
Becker, C. F.—‘*Czecilia.”” Compositions for the organ for study, 


concert and service. Three books. Each, net..................- 2.25 
ZITHER, 
Guttmann, F.—*On Longing’s Wings.”” Waltz, by C. Faust........ +50 
ORCHESTRA. 
Scharwenka, Ph.—Op. 19, Serenade. 
BITS 0k cdevcccdoscece, seccesste sees cacterectesccestesessee. 00 + 3-50 
PNG 5 Socinbd bis vw ntsersesseesedis eve does ddecesneboddeeeesee 6.75 
Scherz, E.—“The Musical Ratcharmer.’’ A potpourri on favorite 
CRD OME MMR, TTI a occ cain 066s0.00bt son! vey. pndancegnedes 4-50 


Vocal Compositions. 


DEUTSCHE LIEDER UND GESAENGE, 
Lassen, E.—Op. 72, Sechs Lieder. No. 1,‘‘Das Elternhaus;” No. 2, 
“Heimath und Liebe;’’ No. 3, “O Selig; No. 4, “Reisebild;”’ 
No. 5, “Gebet auf den Wassern;”’ No. 6,“*O Willkommen.” To- 
Ras: bonbnwkssc succecscceus cnvescnencssscgnsesnbeeessesbaed $1.75 
Makiberg, K.—Op. 30, Vier Lieder. No. 1, “Stindchen;”’ No. 2, 
**Wohin mit der Freud;”’ No.3,‘*Wehmuth;”’ No. 4,“*Komm Mit.” 
IEE nen 6b b0 ceed  Secbn cise danecdccnseastansceedacecsedsaces -go 
Overtures, Dances and Marches. 


PIANO SILOS, 


Faust,C—.Op. 331, “On Longing’s Wings.”” Waltz...............+.. $ .75 
Op. 3e8, “Helen.” Mazurks.........ccoccscccccsccccessece +50 
Op. 333, “Nothing Venture, Nothing Have.”’ Galop....... 4° 
Op. 334, “The Brideman.’’ Polka Mazurka................ +40 
PIANO DUETS. 

Eilenberg, R.—Op. 22, “Blue Violet.” Mazurka Caprice............ 75 
Lysberg, C. Bovy.—Op. 150. Quadrille............cecee ceeeseesceees 1.25 
PIANO AND VIOLIN, 

Faust, C.—Op. 292, “Ich und Mein Schatten.”” Polka Mazurka...... +50 

Op: age; Maecpel.  DenGe. .cscccoccsce jcccccacescoense -50 
ORCHESTRA, 
Faust, C.—Op. 329, “Zig-Zag.” Polka. Op. 330, “Out of Sight, Out 
of Mind.” Galop. Both together. Parts......... ..ccsssseeeees 2.25 
Faust, C.—Op. 331, ‘On Longing’s Wings.”” Waltz. Parts.. ...... 3.00 
Faust, C.—Op. 332, “‘Helen,”” Mazurka, and Op. 333, ““Nothing Ven- 
ture, Nothing Have,” Galop. Together. Parts................. 2.25 








Pipe Organ Trade. 


HE fine organ just completed for the magnificent 
temple of the Congregation Shaar Tephila, in West 
Forty-fourth street, by the well known builders Geo. Jardine 
& Co., was exhibited at their wareroom, 318 and 320 East 
Thirty-ninth street, on Saturday afternoon, by the celebrated 
organists Geo. W. Morgan, F. Brandeis and Dr. J. Loretz. 
The organ is a very large and complete one of two manuals 
and foity stops and combination; among which are many new 
ones recently introduced from Europe by Mr. Jardine, such 
as a French trumpet of a most brilliant character; a new vox 
humana, just obtained from Cavaille, of Paris; an zolina 
stop of most beautiful quality, like the tone of the olian 
harp; a flute harmonique, a perfect imitation of the real in- 


strument. The oboe is of pure orchestral tone. The open 
diapason is on the cathedral scale, making a _ firm 
support for all the superstructure of tone. The double 


open diapasons of 16 feet tone on the manuals are 
on the largest scale. The pedal organ has four stops. 
There are four stops of 16 feet tone. The design of 
the front is on the open style, similar to Jardine’s magnificent 
organ in the cathedral, displaying all the large pipes, are 
symmetrically grouped and richly decorated. The mechanical 
facilities are unusually complete, enabling the performer to 
make very rapid changes without removing his hands. The 
touch is very easy by means of Jardine’s ‘‘pneumatic” action, 
The wind is raised by a new system of treadles, introduced 
by Mr. Jardine from Paris. The woodwork of the front is of 
various hard woods, beautifully carved, and corresponds 
with the temple. This organ ranks as one of the largest 
two manual organs in the city, and its value is $5,000, 








...The //em is well named. It is a bright, gossipy paper, 
giving all of the latest om adits, arrivals, &c., at our principal 
watering places. It is published at Long Branch. It is 
aptly styled ‘‘a memorandum of summer days by the sea and 
in the country.” 





Exports and Imports of Musical Instruments. 
; [SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER.] 
XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 
port of New York for the week ended July 16, 
1881: 





> an — 


Orcans. |Pianorortss.| Mus. Ins>s, 





To Wuers Exportep. 
No.| Value. |No.| Value. |Cases.| Value. 








$323] .. eaves 


Brasil .cccccsecvccscese ye 
301] .. eves 2 $16 


British West Indies... . 
ee a eee Pee Pee 
Hamburg...........+- 
PMc cc tibeancsess 
Glasgow...........+.. 
Liverpool.........+.+- 


710 6 $1,205 ‘ima «oa 


1,455] *3| 100 
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London............20+ 4.725) 4 JOO) .... 
British Australia...... 600} .. ater Saree 
PRRSCRIORR, « o crcccccecal o- Eee: 400] .... 

















TOME. i ivescsbeiesl $8,540, 17 $4,360 5) $116 





* Organettes. 
New YorK IMPORTS FOR-THE WEEK ENDED JULY 16, 
Musical instruments, 111 pkgs.........-....value. $14,935 


Boston Exports FOR THE WEEK ENDED JULY 15, 1881. 





Orcans. |Pianorortes.| Mus, Insts. 





To Wuere Exrortep. 
No.| Value. |No.| Value. | Cases. | Value. 





England...........+++| 12 $1,195} 1) $300) *665/$2,851 
BANG: cc cccscanencctins es ee igh t| 539 





Totals.......+0+2+++| 12] $1,195| 11 $300)  665/$3,420 























* Organettes. + Organ Fixtures. 








New Patents. 


Note.—Copies of specifications of patents will be supplied from this 

office for twenty-five cents per copy. 

No. 243,481. Piano Action.—Chas. Zibulski, Munich, Ba- 
varia, Germany. 

No. 243,661. Mechanical Musical Instrument.—Geo, W. 
Turner, Boston, Mass. 

No. 243,689. Piano Sounding Board.--Milo J. Chase, Rich- 
mond, Ind., assignor to Chase Brothers & Co., same 
place. 

No. 243,700. Upright Piano Case.—George M. Guild, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

No. 243,720. Mechanical Musical Instrument.—Hiram B, 
Nickerson, Orleans, Mass. 

No. 243,763. Combined Bow Guide and Rosin Holder for 
Violins.—Harrison F. Dammon, New Bedford, Mass. 
No. 243,794. Piano Stool.—Henry M. Ritter, Covington, Ky. 
No. 243,849. Opera Chair.—Edward W. Chambers and 

Thomas P. Burnett, Springfield, Ohio. 

No. 243,861. Keyboard for Reed Musical Instruments.— 
Thomas Dawkins, London, County of Middlesex, Eng- 
land. 

No. 243,899. Reed Organ Action.—John L. Hinners, Pekin, 
Ill. 

No. 244,069. Mechanical Musical Instrument.—John Mc- 
Tammany, Jr., Cambridge, Mass., assignor to Alexander 
McTammany, Akron, O. 


The Musical and Dramatic Courier. 


A WEEKLY PAPER 
Devoted to Music and the Drama. 











mt HIS journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the musical and 

dramatic field. With a full sense of the responsibility this purpose 
involves, its publisher proposes to give the American public an active, in- 
telligent newspaper, devoid of factitious surroundings, courteous in ex- 
pression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. The need of such a 
journal is apparent, and on such a basis the support of artists and of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has n> partisan aims to sub- 
serve and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, 
close attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must serve 
as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us O» 
any subjects of interest to the trade. 

Susscription (including postage, invariably in advance)—Yearly, $2; 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 

Rares ror ApverTisinG (per inch)—Three Months, $20; Six Months 
$40; Nine Months, $60; Twelve Months, $80. 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. M. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money order, payable to the order of Howarp Lockwoop, Pub- 
disher. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Puédbd&sher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74 Duane Street, New York, 


Western Office: 8 Lakeside Building, Cuicaco, Int. P. G. Monro’, 
General Manager. 

Philadelphia Office: No. 407 Waluut Street. Jutas Viennor, Gen’! 
Manager. 
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Professional Cards. 


~qhis department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public. Cards under this heading will be inserted for 
ert year each.) 


PROF. BELLOIS, 


Jo 
Cornet Sole re, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 














Nort 
DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 
_Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


T. Rk. DEVERELL, 


Band Leader, 


P Ss. GILMORE, 
Band Leader, 


MISS EMMA BUTLER, 


With Cecelia Crisp Combination, en route. 








300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn, 





61 West rath st., N. Y. City. 








EDWARD CHAPMAN, 
Comedian, 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


EDWARD LEFEBRE, 


Saxophone, 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PROF. E. P. CHASE, 


Piano and Organ. Address Chickeri 
corner 18th st. and sth ave., 








& Sons, 
. ¥. City. 





——— 


GRAFULLA’S BAND, 


FRANCIS X. DILLER, Musical Director, 
224 East 13th st., N. Y. City. 


H. B. DODWORTH, 
Band Leader, 5 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 


Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 








Conductor, 


MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in En x] 
Italian and German, __11 Poplar st., Brooklyn, 








OSCAR COON, 
Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 





SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and Receptions, 
268 West 23d st., N. Y. City. 








THREE GREAT CITIES OF THE WEST 





Linked Together by the 


Chicagoand Alton Railroad 


TWO TRAINS A DAY 
and no Change of Cars of any pa povwees Chicago 


and Kansas Ci —— 
St. Louis AL 
in East St. Louis, St. 


City and Ch 
No other line a PALACE. DINING CARS 


Seas 
ion 


between Chi d Kansas Ci and im 
Louis, and St. as call tones ooMenis 
those served in any First-Class Hi only 75 t. 


THE FINEST PALACE RECLINING = 
CARS in the World are Run in all 
Day an and Night without Change, and FREE OF pr 

AR( 

PUL L MAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS, Finest, 
Best ¢ and Safest in use anywhere we <a 

The Best and Quickest pou Oe from CHICAGO TO 
MEMPHIS, MOBILE, N ORLEANS and 
all Points South via St. Louis. "The Short Line to Mis. 
court . Arkansas, Texas, ww ~ a <= 


Arizoi Nebraska, California, & 
by t Excursion to between the the North and South, 
and from paune Lente and Colorado Health 
Res ‘sorts and Mining Districts. 


At EATEROADS Por Mapa, Ties fable ann 
all information, address ae re 
JAMES CHARLTON, 


General Passenger and Ticket 
earborn St., cor, Adams St., CHICA TLL. 


‘eM ULLIN, Gen'l Manager, CHICAGO, "ILL. 


we 
a] 





MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-8: Wallack’s Theme, 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 48: Eighth st., N Y. City. 


| MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. ¥. City. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


Instruction in Singing and the hi rr 2 of | 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East r4t N.Y. City. 





Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, 
18 E. 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 


MR. AD. NEUENDORFF, 
FREDERIC GRANT GLE ASON, q Manager of the Germania Theatre, 

Teacher of Piano, O: Composition and Or- | Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. ¥. City. 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by | e anon 





GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 


Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
eatre. 





SALVATORE DE CARLO, 


Piccolo and Flute. = ils received. 
ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. Y. City. 


SARAH JEWETT, 
Union Square Theatie, N. Y. City. 


GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 


Piano, Organ, Singing, &c., 
Steinway ‘Hail Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 


O. B. BOISE, 


Gives instruction in Piano 
Composition, 


tog First 














Organ Teewy and 
33 Union sq., N. Y. City. 


MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Soprano. Can be engaged for wpe Engli: 
German or Italian Opera. 10 Union sq., a Sr 


MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accepted. 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


MR. E. A. CARY, 


Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 


MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and age the Stage, 

ond ave., near 13th st., N. Y. City. 














Pinte Address, care Hershey Music Hall, Gings MR. S. B. MILLS, 

Pianist, 

WILLIAM COURTNEY, —— 
bag Opera, Convent, Oratorio = — in-| FRED'K MOLLENHAUER'’'S 

structi ¢ West 18th st., - City. Violin School, _13 St. Mark's place, N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE, H AYDON TIL LA, 
Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction Th 
. . . e Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 
2st West asth st. | auction of the Voice, with his hi bebe n 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Cc llatoe place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City 


MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 
too W. sed st.. N. Y. City 





Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 











H. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for —., _ Also proofs 
accurately read for P and Les- 
sons in harmony given by mail. y office of the 
Courier, 74 Duane street, N. Y. 








O. M. NEWELL, 
Concert Pianist, 
Weber's, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y¥. City. 


W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, 
152 West rrth st., N. Y. City. 





LEO KOFLER, F. LETSCHE, 








oO ist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. Trombone, 328 East roth st., N. Y. City 

Voice Culture. ; ‘a 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 3rst and 30d sts., N. Y. City. WILLIAM ROBERTSON 

> Band Master, 393 Bowery, N. Y. City. 


MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 

Piano Virtuoso, 

Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 
WM. RUSSEL CASE, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of Piano, 
el Hall, N. Y. City. 





PIANOFORTE TUNER, &c. 


A first-class Tuner is open to an engagement in the 
United States or Canada. He can exhibit a piano 
well and is competent as a salesman 

Address DELTA (state salary), care of Mr. R. 
Lertz, 129 W. Fayette St.. Baltimore, Md 














Music Dealers and Publishers. 





MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Soprano for Concert Engagements, 
ror Waverley place, N. Y. City. 


COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE IN AMERICA. 


J. E. FROBISHER, Director. ya f all the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since opening. bisher’s new 
work, “Acting and Oratory,” price, $2. Persons 
joinatany date. Send for new catalogue. 

54 East arst st., N.Y. City 


CHARLES R. THORNE, jr, 
Union Square Theatre, N 


MME. ADELE CORNALBA, 
Star Premiére Danseuse Assoluta, 
P. O. Box 1,926, N. Y. 108 West 16th St., N. Y. City. 








. ¥. City. 








The Shortest, Quickest and Only Direct Route 


CHICAGO AND NEW ORLEANS, 
Memphis, Vicksburg and Mobile. 
THE ONLY ROUTE RUNNING 


PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
—THROUGH BETWEEN— 


Chicago and New Orleans without Change, 


WITH TIME IN ADVANCE OF ANY OTHER. 


The Quickest Route between 


CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, 
Without Change of Cars. 


Palace Sleeping Cars between Chicago and St. Louis, 


Making direct connections at St. Louis, in Union De- 
pos to and from ee ee Atchison, Leavenworth, 
t. Joseph and all points W: 


The Shortest and Only Route between 
CEIICAGO mee S CAIRO 


Without Change o 
Making direct connections at Re Cals yok St. Louis), to 
ond from Little Rock, vp lye pe, Ft. Worth, 
Houston, Galveston and San 


This is the © Shortest Route between Chicago 
d Arkansas and Texas. 


Ait Nao Pei Synge 


Chisago oo Dubuq Independence, Waterioo 
to r 00, 
Charles City, Cedar Cedar Falls, Ackley, Fort Dodge 
and Sioux City, direct connections at 


Sioux City for ankton, ort Pierre, and all parts 

of L Dalsta, —— the — Hills Gold Fields. 
‘or Tickets and tion, apply to the I. C. R. 

a te Omen tH Randolph Street (near » 

and at the Depot, foot of Lake Street. 

A. H. HANSON, J. F. TUCKER, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. Traffic Manager, 


THE ORIGINAL 


istin Jand fostroments, 


- POND & CO., 25 Union Square, New York, Sole 
hl Full Price L Ist on biases 


HOWARD SCHUBERTH && C0. onos'souns, NEW YORK 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 
All the Latest Publications. Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheep Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 
ia i “ F. PETERS, Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFYF, Brunswick - ENOCH & SONS, London; JUL. SCHU- 
& CO., Leipsic ( dition Schuberth); J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; _BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 
Leipsic Boo Lees etc., etc. Catalogues sent free upon application, 





London. W.A 


Made by BOOSEY & CO., 
Agents for the United States. 











SEVENTH REGIMENT BAND. 


Cc. W. WERNIC, Director, Successor to C. S. Grafulla. 


& Music furnished for Public and Social Entertainments, in and out of the city. For 
accompanying Church music an excellent quartet of brass instruments has been specially 
selected. TERMS REASONABLE, ON APPLICATION. Address 


WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, N. Y. 


LINDEMAN & SONS 


—=PIANOS.—- 


Most Elegant and Best Manufactured. Low Prices and Easy Terma. 
No. 92 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORE. 











nm. BACON PIANOS. 1:2: 


FRANCIS BACO? Nes PIANO FACTORY, 
Successor to BACON & RAVEN-——-BACON & KARR, 


Nos. 1473 & 1475 Broadway, near 424 Street, New York. 


§2" Reliable Agencies desired in localities where none now exist. Catalogues by Mail on Application 


COME AND SEE MY LEGS. 


PIANO LEGS, UPRIGHT PIANO CASES. 


Manufactured of best material by first-class workmen. Plain or Varnished Legs to Dealers. 
B. N. SMITH, 20 « 22 Commerc e St., New ¥ vork. 








AN EPITOME OWN BEAUTY 














Ut ORGAN 


Five Grand Gold Medals and Four Highest Silver Medals within two years ; 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO , Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


a record unequaled by any other Manu- 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 


ee 
—— 


Received First Medal of Merit and 











Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 


Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 


hibition. 








ties, and the demand for them is as 


ep 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 








steadily increasing as their merits are 


bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 











becoming more extensively known. a a 





ment of all leading artists. 








SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 











E.14th St., New York. 








if J SQUARE, SQUARE eRND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND ¥ 
‘Chase Piano o,; #=ra2c0s.5 ‘Aichmond, Id. 








HENRY F. MILLER 


BOSTON, 


will have no other. 


MASS, U.S. A. 











NEW ENGLAND CABINET: ORGAN 


Eclipse ali others in Important Improvements ! 
orn 


Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. 
("Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 





Study their Superb Qualities and you 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





MUNROE ORGAN REED CO. 


EsTABLISHED JANUARY 1, 1869. 


_-TrwENTY MILLIONS— 
of our Reeds now in use, 


A* prepared to supply the demands of the Trade 

in the most perfect manner, both as regards 
quality and price. Reed Boards of any desired 
plan made to order from carefully-selected stock. 

Also manufacture the best and cheapest Octave 
Coupler in the market, and constantly keep on hand 
full lines of Organ Materials, including Stop- 
Knobs, Key-Boards (both Celluloid and Ivory), 
Felts, &c. &c. 

— OFFICE AND FACTORY: — 


25 Union Street, Worcester, Mass. 





Mthly Price, 6d., by Post, 7d., +, Subscript'n $1.75 year. 


The Orchestra and The Choir 


Published on the first of every month. 





FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


Manufacturer of 


PIANO STOOL 


— ALSO — 


Music Racks, Stands, &c. 








HE ORCHESTRA, which has been established 
‘nearly twenty years, has during that time been 

held in high esteem for its thoroughly independent 
tone, its just and unbiased criticism, and its aim to 
promote the objects of all who are interested in the 


development of High Class Music. Piano Covers 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. Wholesale 
EOP BU, 30 GRR. obo siakeccodccbaness toe So 5s. 6d. and Retail. 
REPEATS.—Four Insertions charged as Three if — 
epaid in one amount. Stools 
Optinery BaGOn.nscsevesecccsececeseccsscs 44 48. od. 
PRUE naa. cicvbata ctansesenukhubecstssaavi £2 108, od. Repaired. 





WILLIAM REEVES, 185 FLEET ST., LONDON. 
Office of ** Reeves’ Musical Directory.” 390 Oanal 8t., New York. 








F,. CONNOR, 
PILAN OS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (8 Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 








Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific 


RAILWAY. 











The Great POPULAR THOROUGHFARE 


OF AMERICA, 
Reaching in THE MOST DIRECT MANNER all the 
GREAT CITIES OF THE WEST, 


and passing through the 


GARDEN OF THE WORLD. 


This Company runs the Finest Passenger Equip- 
ment, and operates the Most Extended System 
of Through Cars on the Continent. Tickets to all 
points North, East, South and West for sale at offices 


of all connecting lines 


per Send Postal for the largest and best 
county map of the Western States ever pub- 
Sent Free to any address. 

C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen'l Pass. Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


lished. 


J. C. GAULT, H. 
Gen'l Manager, | 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. | 





The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS 


Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. 


EVERY STRING BEARS OUR 
TRADE MARK, AND IS FULLY 
WARRANTED BY US, 





Beware of imitators who, having 
more confidence in our business abil- 
ity than their own, copy our NAME 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the 


hope to benefit by our reputation. No Strings Sold by us at Retail, 





JOHN F. STRATTON & CoO., 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise 
No. 49 Maiden Lane, New York. 
“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 


Calls your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel over it : 
As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be attained. ure connections in UNION DEPOTS, at all important 
oints. No change of cars between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
Sutck journeys because carried on Fast Express Trains. Day cars that are not only artistically decorated, but 
urnished with seats that admit of ease and comfort. Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. 
Dining cars that are used only for eating purposes, and in which the best of meals are served for the reasonable 
sum of seventy-five cents each. A journey that furnishes the finest views of the fertile farms and pretty cities 
of Lilinois, lowa and Missouri, and is afterwards remembered as one of the pleasant incidentsof life. You arrive 
* Cootiansion rested, Bot weary ; clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. In brief, you get the maximum of comfort 
ata minimum of cos 








That the enceniiiins care of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway for the comfort of its patrons is 
appreciated, is attested by its constantly increasing business, and _ the fact that it is the favorite route with dele- 
gates and visitors to the great assemblages, political, religious, educational and benevolent, that assemble from 
time to time in the great cities of the U inited States, as well as tourists who seek the pleasantest lines of travel 
while en route to behold the wonderful scenes of Colorado, the Yellowstone and Yosemite. To accommodate 
those who desire to visit Colorado for health, pleasure or business, in the most auspicious time of ape he 
Summer season and months of September and October, the Company every year puts on sale, May Ist, at ail 
coupon ticket offices in the United States and Canadas, round trip tickets to 

DENVER, CULORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 
At reduced rates, good returning, until October 3ist. Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, good for 
ninety days, at great reduction from regular fares. 

REME ER, this is the most direct route for oll all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- 


mation, time-tables, maps or folders, call upon or 
E. ST. JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, 
Vice-Pres't and Gen’! Man’gr, Chicago. Gen’! Ticket and Pass’r Agent, Chicago. 


For Sale by all Retail Dealers, 
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The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 

Is the OLDEST ! — SS ! BEST 
EQUIPPED ! and hence th 

Leading Railway of the West and mere 
It is the short and best route between Chicago and 

od ints in ae im, Iowa, Dense, 5 W. Ley: 

orad: dahon i Montana, ee - —~ and on Come 

Bl Omaha, Denver, Teen cille, Salt Lake, 

San Francisco, Deadwood, Sioux City, 

Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all Points in the 


Territories, and the West. Also, for Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Sheboy, , Marquette, F 
i. ee Houghto: Neenah, Menasha, St 
Minnea: Huron, Volga, Fargo ae 4 
Winona, La , Owatonna, and ali points 


arrive at and ng Ag U. P. - eee S deat from, 

at t 

t ‘Chicag Cy fag tA a < with the 

Lake ‘aon ~*~ Central, Baltimore and co 

Ft. Ft. Wayne and Pennsylvania, and Chicago and Graft 
ways, and the Kankakee and Pan Handle 


Routes. Close connections made ot June rINY 
N HOTEL 


It is the Only Line runn 
DINING CARS” between a Chkeago. am — X Gousel 
Blaffs. Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 


reunsist upon Ticket Agents on all Ni ‘youTick ou Tickets viathi 
Examine your Tickets, an 
they ‘do not read over the Chicago and Nortin 


wa 
If ri wish the Best Traveling Accommodatiey 
ir takk Wor one 
All Ticket Agente sell Tickets by this Line. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 2d V. P. & Gen. Man. 
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G. ROBERT MARTIN, 


a No. 31 Cortlandt Street, New York, wunenisrniiinamea’ 
RECEIVED A MEDAL. MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED RECEIVED A MEDAL. 
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Be and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJ OSs. 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—“ A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanshi f full i 
ip; of full resonance, and effective in tone.” 
[Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. * “A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 


Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Band Instruments, and Importer and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Merchandise, 
@- FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS MUSIC HOUSES. 











AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


CornctseBand wastraments, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
— With Improved Rotary 
Valves, also with German Pis- 
ton and Improved Piston 
Valves, and with Patent Piston 
Light Valves of CELEBRATED 
Maxers. Latest Styles. 


30 Medals from All Nations, 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


F. Besson & Co., London, 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 
No. 57 East Qist St., New York. 


Also Importer of and Jobber in Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 
Mr. Louis Scuneiser, Loxpox, November 20th, 1874 


European and American Musical Instruments, Se ae ark Doane Ge Beene betwee hee 


stating that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreement was renewed by our Letter to you dated 13th June, IST), 









CORNETS— With ee | 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- 
ent Piston Light Valves in their 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and 
other celebrated Styles. 























ou are still our Sole Agent for the U.S. A.; that we have no other agent in that country, and that all our business transac 
STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, ions must pass throug he your hand, until the  caplagtion of the onid agreement. You are at liberty to make any Use you wish 
OEHRL3ZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest of this Letter. We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, ¥F. BESSOW & CO. 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 














imo MARTIN GUITARS ta aul 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wcae> NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <= 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. ‘They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


| STARK & CO., 
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Use common sense. Order on approval olan an one of the iste instruments, offered by any other 

maker, and test side by side with this. Compare—First, Qualities ; Second, The Prices. 


STRINGS, &c., 


we, No. 25 Murray Street, 
NEW VORK. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed free to every Band Leades 
who sends his address. Important wer -day questions answered. List of Band Music. 
Reduced Prices and Liberal Terms. Send for Catalogue at once to 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
DANIEL HESS, Cc. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


33 MAIDEN LANE, - - - NEW YORK, 46 Maiden Lane, New York, 
— MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF — 














Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


Cornets and Band Instruments!) panND INSTRUMENTS. 


WITH IMPROVED ROTARY VALVES. 
Also, with German Piston and with Patent Piston Light Valves of celebrated makers. Also “ Besson,” “Courtois” and “ Distin ” Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Hand lostrumcats. 
French, German and Italian Strings, and Musical Merchandise in general. 
Anp Imrorters or axnp Wuoresace Deace 


pp ste ane re, come = WOSTCAT, INSTRUMENTS 2s" 
Seat for C. F. MARTIN & CO.’/S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


is the neatest, most dura- £ 
ble and prettiest shaped © 

Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled, and are acknowledged the best in the world by the most emir 
and air-tight. nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, Mr. J. B. Coupa, Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cova, Me 


Violin Case ever made. 
It combines lightness and 
durability, is full A. 

d Ww t, and sh like the Violin, has a place for two Bows and | Chas. De Janon. Mr. H. Worrell, Mr. Napoleon w. Gould 
. is made of Biack Walnut, gy on top or in front. The greatest Violin Genuine “ Meyer” Flutes and Picoolos, * * Berteling”’ Tlarionets and F'vtes. White's Chinrests. “Rogers* 
Players of our day pronounce it the best Box to carry and preserve the Violiv. Best Drumheads. Tiefenbruaner 









Pat. Serr. 14, 1880. 
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mimes PACKARD ORGAN tie 


- FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO, FORT WAYNE, Ind. 








—GRAND:+ 
SQUARE @& UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
i BUFFALO, N. Y. 








First Medal and DPiploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


: ‘3 Gold Medal at the 
si, World’s Fair, Vienna, 
yy 1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SOUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


“ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid ii novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and plosing strings in three tiers,” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. |Oth and 1 1th Aves. WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 











Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 


























(CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


—_—~< GAPTIVATE THE WoRLD, | — 
° Diploma and Medal, Centennial Eisrpesition; Grand Prize Medal, Faris E:srposition. 


The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (ts Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 














Is making 100,000 f those splendid xEW SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at naLr-prick. They 
are the only Har-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


Call and see them at Be THIRTY-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AYE. New York. 











WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


—Grand, Square and Upright— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York. 








& — 
a Established in 1857. . 


J. W. BRACKETT, | —<— 
GRAN D, | Adib binebidiiadabdtacviannsneseneces | 


ii 
= 
[fpright AND Square 


PAHO RTRIED. 


bat Phil 
Upright Pianotortes - ia 


yuautll 


== 


—Manufacturers of— 




















: Gere COMBINATION ORGAN is a marvel of ingenuity, having a full five octave key-board, and from 
four to fourteen working stops; giving any one who understands music, or wishes to study it, the useof 
the key-board, the same as an ordinary organ, while in an instant it can be changed into an automatic orgam, 5° 





d Specialty. s = that those who cannot perform upon the keys, or have no knowledge of music whatever, can perform the most 
difficult, as well as the most simple, music. With a little practice the key-board and the automatic parts ca® 
WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, be played together, producing fine orchestral effect. 





581 VYYashington Street, BOSTON. _ | THB MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 834 Broadway, bet. 12th & 18th Sts., HI. 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANGS 


Received thc Highest Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. 
UARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
s §™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. ? 


erooms, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St, New York. 








—ESTABLISHED 1854. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


‘i ,» 4 . » 
All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar t, patented July, 1872, and i j 
/ / Nov., 1875, and my Uprights have ne geest metallie action frame, cast in one piece (patented } 
-. —— ——_ May, 1877, and March, 1878), which caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, <\ / ‘ ® 


—_#THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. sx — 
Factory and Yarerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








BER BROS.& CO 








292 to 298 Eleventh Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Cor. West Twenty-Ninth St., a : 
NEW YORK CITY. 3 


Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos K 








STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


J|ANOFORTE Q¥CTIONS 


No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 


> WN issseees ; i 
, tana a pa Le Se eee 














MANUFACTURERS. 


THE BEST PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Orice aad Wareroonis 21 FLY Street, 
hactonry ) eed ha a8 a BO 

_ an. On, Am & © RCO : Gan OO. em s Cas 4 








SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Established 1847. 
(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 
READING, .- - - MASS., 


METAL and WOOD 


Oran Pipes 





























FOR | 
The very best made in every respect. - 
A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
ciass VOICED WORK, both 1 s Ss 1 t | 
Flue and Reed. e | 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality | 
of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. SS 
JARDINE & SON,| “cv? 
3 Original! 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


318 and 320 East 39th Street. 


~~. 
List oF ouR 


GrERLING ORGAN COMP'Y 


Derby, Conn., U.S. A. 





St. George's Church, “ 
St. Paul’s M.E.Ch., “ 
Holy Innocents, = 
Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., “ 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
Pittsburg Cathedral, 
Mobile Cathedral, 
1st Pres., Philadelphia, 
St. John’s M E., Brooklyn, 
rin. Ch., San Francisco, 
Christ Ch., New Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn 
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GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and (46 Elizabeth St.. New York. 


ALFRED DOLCE, 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


PIANOFORTE MATERIALS. 
SALES, 1875-80. 


PIANO HAMMER FELTS. SOUNDING BOARDS. 





iccaccareshacases i ctcudctndeséebeests — Boards. 
tne woud cake at Ee a chido de dtd ecenwew en 20 =O“ 
CG ChbdGKeRe Cds 00 A eeTee Mires codon tees 6,249 * 
a Es dt cwntnnsed tea tutW en 9,006 * 
CES a ee ae 
1880....... TERS Gils «obs SEE" “vcsnbesdhastcsneehach 41,585 








— ESTABLISHED 1871.¢— 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


wee CHURCH ORGANS 


Moline, Illinois. 
a1 5 ere largest and most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 
. by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 
mm ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 
honest workmanship throughout. Parties contemplating the purchase of 
an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 
of our instruments can be seen in the Congregational! and Presbyterian 
churches, Council Bluffs, lowa ; Congregational Church, Davenport, lowa; 
tae Congregational Church, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, Il! 
Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ili., and many others throughout the West, 


“re WHITNEY & HOLMES ORGAN COMPANY, “=~ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Parlor and Chapel Organs, 


— QUINCY, ILLINOIS. — 
New and Elegant Styles for 1881. Send for Latest Catalogue, 


“CROWN” 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


zoo Sewing Machines. 


Easiest te Scll and the Rest. 














Prices and Circulars sent to Dealers on request 


Y GEO. P. BENT, Chicago and Kansas City. 
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PIANOFORTE. 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 


Read the wonderful orr:c1at Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 
award decrecd to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


REPORT: 
“ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos). These three styles show intelligence 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 
promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 
A, T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, Pfesident. 
Attest.. [Seal.] J. L..Camppe., Secretary. 


|< CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupulous advertisers, who are trying to palm oft a 
CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS, consisting of renowned professors of 
Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 


on Pianos, 
The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 
tors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 9 1. 
Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms, and hear the Weber Pianos, which 
stand to-day without a rival for “ Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 


with greatest power.”’ 
—_ Sth Ave. cor. 16th Street, New York. 


Illustrated Catalogue, with Price List, 
mailed free upon application. 











STEINWAY 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


& PIANOS. & 


Steinway & Sons-are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 
their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting _ 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street, 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 




















Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 





SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND, 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 














SSTABLISHED 1643. 





~ WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


592 WASHINGTON STREET, . 


. BOSTON, MASS. 








EN BERG Rich in Tony 28 
re Vaupeh 







333 & 335 West 36th Street, bet. 8th & Sth Aves., New York. f 
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BEHNING 


FIRsT-CLASS 
Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOFORTES. 


BEHNING 


—<?With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.}— 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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AND CHAPEL 
HE ESTEY ORGAN, 


popularity. It is universally known as combining sweetness and 


through its intrinsic merit, has won a wide 


power of tone, skilled and thorough mechanism, new and elegant designs. 


t#@ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


J. ESTEY &CO, - - Brattleboro, Vt. 





<COURTOIS.: 


Attention is called to the following announcement : 
52 New Bonp Sr., Lonpon, March 2, 1881. 
J. Howard Foote, Esqg., New York. 

Dear Sir—Having been informed that it has been stated in the United States that the genuine Antoine 
Courtois instruments could be procured independently of your agency, I hereby announce that you are the 
SOLE AGENT, and have the exclusive sale of Antoine Courtois’ (now Courtois & Mille) instruments in your 
country, and that I will protect your agency in every possible way. I am very pleased to near of your suc- 
cess in introducing these unrivaled instruments, and wishing you still greater success, 

I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL, Sole Agent for Antoine Courtois & Mille. 


J, HOWARD FOOTE, 


Musica INstRUMENT VV AREHOUSE. 
tt it 








THE COURTOIS SOLO CORNET, 








CHICAGO: NEW YORE: 
188 & 190 No, 31 a 
State Street. Maiden Lane | 
Established 1868, Established 1835. 
&e™ Catalogues Free. ga Catalogues Free. 


Mention Tue Courier. stared oo Mention Tue Couris® 














Used by Levy, Arsuck.ie, Reynotps, and all Artists. | 


SS SPECIALTIES: eo 
Sole U. S. Agent for ANTOINE COURTOIS (Paris) CORNETS, &c. Sole Agent for BADGER'S 
IMPROVED BOEHM FLUTES. 
General Agent for the ORGUINETTE, &c. 
Manufacturer of 
THE BINI GUITARS, LIGHT PISTON and other 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, &c., &c. 


Importer of 
Genuine MEYER FLUTES, PICCOLOS, and 
HAUTBOYS. Also, ARTIST VIOLINS, ARTIST 
BOWS, and STRINGS for all Instruments. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street, New York. 





